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‘ AVE -you seen the new book, ELSON’S MODERN | 
TIMES AND THE LIVING PAST? Its i} 
unusually appealing character warrants your special con- | 
sideration in the selection of textbooks for your classes. Never before ag 


once so historically true, so charged with vitality, so entertainingly 


has there been a secondary school book on this subject which was at 
written and so full of meaning to boys and girls. 


Elson Re-Creates History | 
Published in one or two volumes 


“AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


TEACHERS DANGER SIGNALS 
REGISTER NOW | for TEACHERS 


Os timely, inspiring book by the editor of the 

Journal of Education will make a strong 
appealto all teachers. It was written to help them 
meet the new conditions which have arisen in the 
profession of teaching and points the way to success. 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send f or Blank and Manual | Constructive, practical and glowing with common 


at Once | sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 

teacher's responsibilities, opportunities, and pro- 
blems in the class room and out are disoussed with 
the clearness and understanding for which Dr. 


Every person the | 

_ system would find this vital book stimulating an 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! no teacher can afford to be without one of the | ig 
most interesting and helpful volumes on the teach- 
ing vocation ever published. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 


6 Beacon Street, Boston FORBES & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS | 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 
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Two New Books in 


SPANISH 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTE- 


LLANO. By Maria Solano, Boston 
Normal School. 


A beginning book for junior high school 
or regular high school, easy and carefully 
graded in text so as to be completed in a year 
or less, providing varied and colorful reading 
matter and an ample everyday vocabulary. 
Eliminates all idioms and grammatical con- 
structions which cannot properly be taught in 
the first year’s work. /J///ustrated. 168 pages. 


EN ESPANA. By Guillermo Rivera, Har- 


vard University, and Henry Grattan 
Doyle, George Washington University. 


A reader for pupils who have mastered the 
elements of the language, presenting in cur- 
rent, idiomatic Spanish and from a fresh 
viewpoint a large amount of informative read- 
ing material. ///ustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


A New Civilization and 
Its Economic Foundations 


By Joun3S. Hecur 
Fellow of the Royal Economic Society 


A fearless exposition of the relation of industrial 
unrest to false economic teachings. 


The author suggests a real method of measuring 
wealth—which no one has previously done. He 
tries to work out a system of equitable distri- 
bution that will harmonize capital and labor, 
middlemen and producers. He discusses pro- 
blems of international trade, including the object 
and the effect of Free Trade and of Protection. 


The theories presented in The Real Wealth of 
Nations have been tested in many discussions 
with economic thinkers, and they can not fail to 
stimulatethought. Those who feel the need for 
a better understanding between employer and 
employee would do well to read this book and 
make it widely known, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson,New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


The Real Wealth of Nations | 


practical, definite, and concrete. 


Pupils’ Edition—FIRST SERIES. 


Boston New York 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary of adults, and dealing 
with interest of working men and women. 
successfully tried out with shop classes and are the work of an 
eminently successful director of Americanization classes. 


Chicago 


The lessons have been 


“O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH, is a distinct con- 
tribution to effective work in Adult Immigrant Education. 


It is 
We have taken pleasure in recom- 


mending the book to many teachers.”"—Miss Clara B. Springsteed, 
Assistant Supervisor of Immigrant Education in New York State, and 
Miss Caroline A. Whipple, Supervisor of Factory Classes. 


Illustrated. 140 pages 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. Illustrated. 198 pages 
ADVANCED SERIES. Illustrated. In press 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Illustrated. 89 pages 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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WHAT IS A HIGH SCHOOL? 


BY CHARLES H. JUDD 


School of Education, University of Chicago. 


[New York Evening Post.] 


Within recent years the American high school 
has come to include so large a part of the school 
population that it may properly be said to be a 
part of the common school system of the coun- 
try. The statistics of this growth are striking. 
In 1890, when the population of the United 
States was about 60,000,000, the number of stu- 
dents in high schools was approximately 300,000. 
Since that date the population has somewhat less 
than doubled, while the high school attendance 
has come to be over six times as great. The 
fact that there are nearly 2,000,000 young people 
in the high schools of this country means that at 
least thirty per cent. of all the boys and girls of 
school age are in attendance at these schools, 
and the number is increasing rapidly. The ex- 
periment of a free higher education for all classes 
is well under way. 

There is another fact about the high schools of 
this country which is unique. They grow in 
part out of the lower schools. The common 
people have never been satisfied in America to 
end the schooling of their children with the three 
R’s. They have broken traditions in their ele- 
mentary schools, and in spite of all the preced- 
ents of Europe they have pushed on and organ- 
ized high schools on a large scale and made it 
possible for children of every stratum of society 
to attend these schools. 

The first American high schools were the di- 
rect descendants of the European aristocratic 
high schools. The Boston Latin School and the 
Hopkins Grammar School are examples. In 
due time, however, these schools, and especially 
the newer high schools of the Western States, 
became institutional embodiments of the ambi- 
tion of the American people for a universal 
higher education. 

The typical American high school of the newer 
eee grew somewhat slowly during the 70's and 
S0's, and then it began to go forward with leaps 
and bounds. High schools have grown up in 
small towns and in the open country, where stu- 
dents come from miles around. The course of 
study has expanded until it has become a be- 
wildering array of courses. There is a high 
school in the city of Minneapolis, for example, 
which offers the student his choice of thirty-eight 
academic courses and twenty-four vocational 
courses. In St. Lous there is a high school 
Which offers thirty-four academic courses and 
twenty vocational courses. The average ac- 
credited high school under the largest accredit- 


ing association in the United States—namely, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools—offers 21.13 academic 
courses and 9.41 vocational courses. 

The enlargement of the iizh school multiplies 
requirements. The result is that the average 
student takes four subjects a day: it is not un- 
common for students to take five subjects; cases 
are to be found where the program runs up 
to six, 

This crowding of the student's program 
can be described in terms which deal with the 
high school as an institution. The high school 
cannot do its work in the narrow limits of four 
years if these years are made up of ordinary days. 
Again, in other terms, we may say that the 
legitimate period of secondary education is 
longer than the four years provided by the 
American high school. 

Evidence that the high school needs more 
than four years in which to do its work appears 
in the practices of colleges. The freshman and 
sophomore years of all colleges are essentially 
secondary in character. One can take a fresh- 
man course in elementary French or one may 
take in the freshman year a first course in bi- 
ology, or even in history. The fact is that a 
great deal of secondary school work char- 
acterizes the curricula of all college freshmen. 

There is, of course, another direction in which 
the high school might have expanded; that is, 
downward. The reason this downward expan- 
sion did not take place readily is that below the 
high school was an elementary school intrenched 
and by tradition so defined as to exclude all high 
school courses. The elementary school would 
not admit algebra and geometry because from 
the beginning the elementary school knew only 
the rudimentary branch of mathematics— 
namely, arithmetic. 

As far back as 1890 President Eliot pointed 
out the desirability of taking over for the high 
school the seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary school. He stated again and again with 
the greatest vigor that American schools are two 
years behind European schools, and he laid his 
hand on the seventh and eighth grades as the 
wasted years. He wrote his contention into one 
of the most significant committee reports which 
have ever been prepared on American education 
—the report of the Committee of Ten in 1893. 
sut his words did not take effect immediately. 
Elementary school officers and parents clung to 
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the tradition and elementary education must be 
what it had been and must exclude al] high school 
courses. 

For the last ten years the contention of Presi- 
dent Eliot that the seventh and eighth grades be- 
Jong in the high school has been gaining adher- 
ents. A new unit has appeared in many school 
systems—the junior high school—and it is swal- 
lowing up the seventh and eighth grades and 
converting them into high school years. ss 

To be sure, the new junior high school is by 
no means limited to the traditional high school 
curriculum of the last generation. Indeed, one 
of the avowed missions of the new school is to 
so disturb the first year of the high school that 
it shall never settle back into its old rut. The 
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time was, when every one who aspired to a high 
school education had to negotiate the hurdle of 
a program made up of Latin, algebra, ancient 
history, and English. The new junior ‘high 
school is changing all this. Perhaps it would be 


truer to the facts to say that the new school 
has taken over the ninth grade, because 
experience has shown that American — students 


need something besides that old curriculum to 
make them citizens. At all events, it is here—a 
school for youngsters in their seventh, eighth, 
and ninth vears of school, offering a long list of 
vocational subjects and a variety of courses that 
lead, not necessarily to more schooling, but 
often into practical, commercial and _ industrial 
life. 


THE PLATOON ORGANIZATION 


BY W. J. BANKES 


Dean of Teachers College, University of Akron 


In the East Elementary School, Akron, Ohio, 
in September 1920, the enrollment was so large 
and so mixed that good work was impossible 
under traditional conditions. 

There were thirty-six rooms, all too full for 
good work. The Detroit Platoon system was 
introduced to make the work more efficient. 

The platoon plan provides for half as many 
home rooms as groups of children in the organi- 
zation. In the home room reading, writing, 
arithmetic and spelling were taught and in sixth, 
seventh, and eight grades history and formal 
English. The history was taught by a special. 
teacher who went from room to room teaching 
the history only. Under this plan the school 
day was extended to six hours. Each half day 
was divided into two home room periods of one 
hour and a half each. 


teen—left eleven of the twenty-nine 
School rooms used under the old plan. 

These eleven rooms were used in the new plan 
as follows: 


regular 


The necessary number of home ae It made sure that enough time 


MODERN CURRICULUM. 

The Platoon organization met the present day 
Tequirements for a modern curriculum, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) By giving more attention to reading, 
writing, arithmetic and English is stressed 
the academic side of education. 

(2) By the use of special rooms and special 
teachers in library, music, art and litera- 
ture the cultural side received due at- 
tention. 

(3) The physical side of education received 
its share in gymnasium, playroom, and 
swimming pool as part of the regular 
school activities for all. 

(4) The scientific side was extended in special 
rooms and teachers for nature study, 
geography and general science. 

(5) Vocational and pre-vocational work re- 
ceived attention in cooking, sewing, 
woodwork, manual arts and printing. 


(6) The auditorium as a_ sort of clearing 
house served the purpose of stressing the 
social and civic in education. 

(7) Visual education found its place 
use of moving pictures. 

USE OF SCHOOL PLANT. 

The Platoon organization gave opportunity to 

use all rooms in the building all the time. The 
auditorium was in constant use from 8.30 to 3.45 
The gymnasium activities kept the gym in con- 
stant use from 8.00 to 5.00. The library was in 
constant use as-was every nook and corner of 
the building. 

ADVANTAGES TO PUPILS. 

(1) A modern curriculum was made possible 
as discussed earlier in this report. 

(2) It provided some activity—work or play 
—for each child all the time. 


in the 


and at- 
tention were given to English, arithmetic, 
spelling, reading and writing. 

(4) It gave each child an opportunity for 
library work. 

(5) It socialized the work by the 
use of the auditorium. 

(6) Visual education received much attention 
by use of moving pictures exhibited one 
day each week in the auditorium. 

(7)* The special subjects received attention by 
special teachers. 


constant 


(8) Boys as low as Fourth Grade _ received 
shop work and manual arts. 
(9) Girls as low as Fourth Grade received 


definite preparation for home life. 

(10) Because of definite time limits for each 
subject with different teachers, pupils 
learned better the art of doing things at 
definite times. 

(11) The combined efforts of several teachers 
with whom each pupil came in contact 
made for better understanding of the pu- 
pils. 

(12) The change and variety relieved the pupil 
of the drudgery of school work. 
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(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(2) 


Self control was necessarily brought 
about by the passing of lines, change of 
rooms, change of teachers, etc. 

Best of all was the happy attitude of the 
pupils toward the organization. Pupils 
decidedly for it. 

The play of all the pupils was carefully 
supervised and directed. 

ADVANTAGES TO TEACHERS. 

Teachers could be more efficient because 
there were fewer subjects to teach. In 
many cases the teacher taught but one 
subject. 

It forced co-operation of teachers in that 
the auditorium activities took care of 
much of the detailed activity of the old 
type organization, such as literary work. 
The work was better correlated because 
certain types of work were done by 
teachers specially fitted. For example, 
appreciation of literature was taught by 
one teacther while the formal English was 
taught by another. 

Teachers assisted each other in the study 
of individual pupils. More individual at- 
tention could be given, especially in the 
home room. 

There was a chance in the organization to 
have teachers teach the subjects which 
they liked best which must of necessity 
make for happiness in the work. 
ADVANTAGES TO THE PRINCIPAL. 

It forced co-operation of teachers be- 
cause Of the necessary correlation. 

The supervision of instruction was made 
easier. For example. to supervise music 
one teacher need be supervised instead of 
twenty or more under the old plan. 
Because of (2) it saved time in the super- 
vision of instruction. 

Because of the happy condition among 
pupils and the self-control developed, dis- 
cipline was much easier. 

There were fewer mechanical duties con- 
nected with the office routine as a result 
of easier discipline and control, 
Responsibility for results in the various 
types of school work could be definitely 
placed upon the individual teachers. No 
teacher was held responsible for results in 
all branches. 

Results with all groups could be averaged 
quite well because of the several teachers 
working with each group. Under the old 
plan the group having the poorest teacher 
was at a disadvantage all the time. Under 
the platoon plan the poorest teacher could 
fiave the group but a part of the time. 
ADMINISTRATIVE ADVANTAGES. 

The school plant was made. very nearly 
100 per cent. efficient. The auditorium, 
gymnasium, and every room in the build- 
ing was in constant use. 

‘With the new plan at least twenty-five 


257 


per cent. more pupils could be cared for 
in the same school plant. 

(3) With the large number of groups in each 
grade the platoon plan used about sixty 
per cent. of the number of textbooks as 
under the old plan—quite a saving. For 
example, only one set of music books 
were used for ten or twelve groups. The 
music books on hand were sent to other 
buildings for use except the few needed 
under the new plan. 

(4) Equipment and materials for special sub- 
jects such as drawing were kept for use in 
one recitation room. The same materials 
such as compass, ruler, etc., were used by 
several groups,—a great saving in cost of 
materials and equipment. 

(5) Additional school activities—library, gym, 
auditorium, sewing, manual arts, and su- 
pervised play in lower grades—were 
added with very little additional cost for 
teachers. (Compare the number as given 
in this report.) 

(6) The special supervisors such as art, phy- 
sical training, etc., gave less time because 
each teacher in the platoon plan taught but 
one of these subjects and consequently de- 
voted all her attention to that subject. 


ADVANTAGES EXPRESSED BY PARENTS. 


(1) Children come home not so tired as they 
used to. 

(2) Children are never tired of discussing 
school activities. 

(3) Children are much more interested in 
their work. 

(4) Going from room to room rests the 
children. 

(5) The new plan develops self confidence. 

(6) The children are less shy in meeting folks. 

(7) It makes the children more interested to 

learn for themselves. 


DISADVANTAGES? 


It need not be said that any new plan comes in 
for criticism. | However, the criticism by par- 
ents, teachers, or pupils, has been very slight. 
Some few think the pupil should be with the 
same teacher all day but our observation during 
the year has proved that contact with six or 
seven teachers gives the individual pupil a better 
chance than to remain with one. If that one 
teacher were the best in the corps of teachers the 
contention might be correctly offered but not so 
with the poor or mediocre teacher. Under the 
platoon plan each pupil is with the home room 
teacher three hours. For visitation of +homes 
we assigned the various teachers so that each 
was responsible for one group. 

Some have asked if frequent changes do not 
make for confusion. On the contrary, we have 
found discipline easier. Visitors were almost 
unanimous in the expression of surprise at the 
evidence of self-restraint and self-control. 

“Too much play and too little work” was of- 
fered by seme until the school was visited. A 
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careful study of the plan shows that the funda- 
mentals received their share of time and more 
attention than under the old plan. 

Some have wondered if the pupil is placed 
under nervous strain. The truth is that the pupil 
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is too happy and too busy doing things of inter- 
est to be under that nervous tension. The dull 
monotony which brings intense desire for re- 
laxation, tenses the nerves, and makes for dis- 
order, was not found in the platoon organization. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN ACTION 


BY C. L. 


Superintendent of Schools, 


1 walked into an English classroom in this 
junior high school one morning last spring. The 
room was in a condition that several years ago 
would have given me a case of nerves. The 
teacher was seated at her desk in one corner of 
the room, looking at some papers. The students 
had arranged or disarranged, their movable seats 
and were collected in groups of three or four, 
each group with heads close together. They 
had not only disarranged the order of the rows 
of seats but they were actually “talking out 
loud” in time of school!  QOccassionally one 
voice would be raised slightly above the rest, as 
a member of one group would attract the atten- 
tion of another group and converse with the 
members of that group. The presence of a 
visitor attracted but little attention—none, in 
fact, beyond a casual glance. In a short while, 
however, one little girl came over to. where [ 
was standing and asked, “Mr. Wright, does this 
topic belong under the commerce of the Ohio 
River or under locks and dams?” In order not 
to deprive the girl of her right to solve her own 
problem, and possibly in order to follow the 
teacher tradition, [ answered by asking one or 
two other questions. jut the questions evid- 
ently gave the girl the glimmer that she needed, 
for she sheok her head in a satisfied way and 
went back to her group. And in a moment there 
Was an impromptu and animated debate between 
her group. and another near as to which was en- 
titled to use the topic in question, a debate which 
was soon settled to the satisfaction of the 
groups. 

Now what were these boys and girls doing? It 


developed that the teachers mentioned above 
had hit upon the plan of suggesting to their 


classes the possibility of their making a survey 
of their section of the city. They were mildly 
interested at first but soon realized that here was 
an opportunity actually to da something inter- 
esting to themselves and have it accepted as 
school work, And they had already in their 


community-civics classes felt the need of just 
such information as this would give them. So 
they voted to undertake the work. Now the 
section of the city in which this junior high 
school is located is a rather diversified one. 
The Ohio River flows by it on the north for 


about two miles. The district has one section of 
good residences; it has others of much humbler 
and less attractive homes, where some of the 
more poorly paid, unskilled workers live: it has 
factories and shops, churches and elementary 


WRIGHT 
Huntington, West Virginia 

schools, and in every way is typical of a city 
district of diversified interests. The first task, 
therefore, was to decide what should be looked 
for in such a survey, which is what I would have 
called in the good old times, “finding the main 
heads in the outline.” Of course the teacher had 
good judgment enough not to use such terms. 
She merely asked, “What different things ought 
we to look for in making a survey of this dis- 
trict?” And with crayon in hand, she stood at 
the blackboard and wrote the topics, suggested 
by members of the class. “Factories” was one 
immediate suggestion, and that was accordingly 
written on the board. “The Ohio River” was 
another; “churches,” ang@ther; “schools,” an- 
other, “parks and playgrounds,” still another. 
Several others were suggested but were _ finally 
ruled out by students themselves as inconse- 
quential or were considered by them to be in- 
cluded in one of the larger topics previously 
listed. 

The next suggestion was that they determine 
the things they ought to look for under each of 
the selected topics. “Finding the sub-heads,” I 
suppose we should have called it in one of my 
old classes. But still again this teacher was wise 
and did not allow terms of rhetoric and composi- 
tion to interfere with live thought which she 
hoped to have translated through interest into 
effective English. It was while this discussion 
was in progress that it developed that the “Ohio 
River” was too much for one topic for investi- 
gation and it was accordingly divided into “The 
History of the Ohio River,” “The Commerce of 
the Ohio River,” and “Ohio River  Improve- 
ments”; and these subjects were then elaborated 
upon. It was in the course of the working out 
of these topics that the debate above referred to 
occurred, 

When the field for investigation had been fairly 
satisfactorily worked out for each topic, the 
question was asked, “How shall we find aut about 
these things and how report them?” = After 
some discussion the students thought it best to 
divide themselves into committees to get first- 
hand information: and committees were accord- 
ingly formed, consisting of three to five, each 
student serving in the committee for the subject 
in which he was most interested. In some in- 
stances the class helped some particular boy of 
girl to decide upon the subject of -his choice be- 
cause of some special ability or advantage he 
might have in securing the information upon 
that subject. The committees then organized 
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themselves and set to work. Library, field trips, 
textbooks, other classes, interviews, and many 
persons and things else were to be sources of 
information. 

The committee on shops and factories, with 
notebooks in hand, visited the offices of the 
Chesapeake and Railroad shops, the 
American Car and Foundry Works, and other 
industrial plants. They not only interviewed 
the superintendents in their offices but also in- 
spected the work in the shops. They were re- 
ceived everywhere with uniform courtesy, and 
had demonstrated to them the fact that every 
man is a born teacher if only the questioners 
themselves evince an intelligent interest. The 
interviews proceeded quickly in accordance with 
the outlines which had first been suggested by 
the class and which later the committee itself had 
extended and elaborated. They learned the size 
of the plant, the number of employees, the hours 
of labor and wages of the workers, the amount 
of the weekly pay-roll, the source of the raw ma- 
terial used and its value: the type of finished 
product, its value, and how and where it is mar- 
keted. They learned to see in these places not 
merely buildings surmounted by huge smoke- 
stacks and surrounded by high fences within 


whose inclosures engines roared and _ whistles 
sounded, but the places in which their own 
fathers and brothers or friends performed their 
daily work. As they studied the sources from 
which the raw materials came, the routes over 
which they were brought in, the distribution of 
the finished product, and the uses to which it was 
put, they came upon a first-hand and, to them, 
novel view of the complexity of modern industry 
and the interdependence of section on section 
and community on community. Let it be 
granted that they did not view it nor understand 
it nor report it as you and I as adults would have 
done. The fact still remains that they them- 
selves and their classmates through them were 
gaining a clearer and better understanding of it 
all than they could have had in any other way. 

The committee which had selected the Ohio 
River topic as the field of their inquiry read every 
available historical reference to the Ohio: they 
talked with old rivermen to get the stories and 
traditions not in the books; they eagerly con- 
sulted more geographies and books of reference 
than under other circumstances they could have 
been induced or driven to consult. 


—Journal of Educational Methods. 


THE PROJECT METHOD— (IV) 


BY MINETTA L, WARREN 


Critic Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Michigan. 


HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 
WORKED OUT IN ALL THE SUBJECTS. 


In the third paper a project which lasted 
through an entire term was described. From 
the main project numerous smaller projects 


which served to vitalize the main one continued 
to grow as the term progressed. Without these 
minor projects, which were both group and in- 
dividual ones, such as were described in the last 
paper, the big project, continued over so long a 
period, would have lost its force. 

This paper shows how the project worked out 
in all the subjects taught in the 4A Class. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN READING. 

1. Pupils looked through all their reading 
books to find lessons on foods or those that had 
some bearing upon foods. Lists were made, 
giving book and page, and these were read and 
discussed by the class. Good judgment was 
shown here. 

2. Books were brought from home, a com- 
mittee looked over the suggested article or 
story, and if it “fitted in” and was interesting, on 
Friday the one who brought it, read it to the 
class. 

3. Poems of seed-time and harvest were 
found, written on board, interpreted and read. 
HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 

OUT IN LANGUAGE. 
Written : 

I. When pupils brought in their concrete 

projects they wished to tell me how they had 


made them. I told them I wished very much to 
hear, but not having time to listen to over forty 
children I suggested that they tell me on paper. 

II. I have a young friend who, that year, was 
spending the summer in the mountains near 
Denver. She sent me a collection of Rocky 
Mountain wild flowers. Among them were 
some fine specimens of the Indian kinnikinnik. 
With them she enclosed the beautiful legend con- 
cerning it which had been told to her on Long's 
Peak by Enos A. Mills, the well-known natural- 
ist. The children liked the legend, learned it 
and then wrote and thanked her for both legend 
and flowers. 

lil. A young college girl, without training in 
method, began teaching in a small town in Ore- 
gon and appealed to me for help. Without 
telling my pupils, I sent her a list of their names, 
requesting that her pupils write to mine, asking 
anything they cared to know about Detroit and 
Michigan and telling us about something of 
which we knew but little, such as the salmon 
fisheries, mountain scenery and anything else 
which would be of interest. My pupils were 
much surprised a few weeks later, when the 
postman left a letter for each one from some un- 
known boy or girl. They answered, giving 
points of local interest and enclosing a colored 
post card. I wrote to the teacher giving some 
interesting facts in the early history of Detroit 
and Michigan and included two dozen pictures. 
This led to quite a vigorous correspondence. 

IV. Pupils all wrote, when we were studying 
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the great wheat farms ofthe valley of the Red 
River of the North, to a’ Minneapolis Publishing 


‘Company asking for pictures of the wheat indus- 


try. From the number, I selected about half a 


‘dozen letters which were examined by a com- 


mittee, and the best one was sent. 

V. A Detroit lady whom we did not know 
sent us some large, beautifully-colored pictures 
of Yellowstone for which we wrote and thanked 
her. 

VI. The legend of the kinnikinnik was quite 
short. We wrote it and put it up in the room so 
that those who came into the room and did not 
know it might learn it. 

VII. I have a friend in Hawaii. We planned 
to write her for pictures and information but 
did not do so. 

Ural. 

I. Reproduction of legend of kinnikinnik. 

Il. Keeping as closely as possible to the 
language of the Bible, | condensed the story of 
Ruth, which the children learned and dramatized. 

Ill. We read and memorized Whittier’s Corn 
Song, and copied it in our note books, because 
we liked it. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN SPELLING. 

I. When the children wrote to me_ telling 

how they had constructed their concrete pro- 


jects, the mis-spelled words were listed and 
learned. 
Il. The same was done with all common 


words incorrectly spelled in the letters men- 
tioned in their written language work. 

III. Words which we needed to know in 
written geography work were learned. 

IV. The children looked through the list of 
supplementary words in the spelling course and 
listed all those that in any way related to foods. 
Ot course we learned others also. 
HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT 

OUT IN ARITHMETIC. 

I. Children cut market reports from the pa- 
pers and made their own written problems. They 
were required to make sensible ones, difficult 
enough for a fourth grade class, not something 
they could do mentally. 

II. Problems were made from 
daily experiences in “going 
their mothers. 

III. This led to the making out of grocery 
bills and making change from five, ten and 
twenty-dollar bills, in all of which they became 
quite proficient. 

IV. Exact cost of trips to interesting points, 
was found out by pupils and these facts were 
made into problems. 

V. A grocery store might have been used at 
this point, but was not. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN DRAWING. 
We planned for a vacant wall 


WORKED 


their own 
to the store” for 


panel, which 
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was measured exactly, a very large basket, to be 
crayoned and filled with grains, fruits and veg- 
etables painted in natural colors, Over it, in 
large, black letters, painted and cut out, were 
the words: “The United States, the Bread Bas- 
ket of the World.” This was well done and 
proved very decorative. (The children knew 
that the North Central States had particularly 
earned this title. while some portions of the 
country made little or no contribution.) 
Judging. 

At the close of the term's work the pupils 
turned back in their note books, to the purposes 
which they had set before themselves at the be- 
ginning of the semester, and determined _ that 
those purposes had been - satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Judging also continued through the 
term, as minor plans were chanced for better 
ones. 


COMMENTS. 


In the consideration of values growing out of 
the Project used, these are some of the strong 
points, it seems to me: 

1. It unquestionably aroused interest, in- 
creased the interest plan, and held attention on 
to the end, 

2. It developed initiative and leadership. 

3. It gave continued opportunity for genuine 
participation upon the part of both pupil and 
teacher. 

4. It gave a fine opportunity for the teacher 
to know the pupil and the pupil to know the 
teacher. 

5. It developed Yankee ingenuity in the 
utilization of all materials from large to small. 
Nothing was wasted. Thus is developed thrift. 

6. It developed mechanical skill in working 
out the various constructive projects which grew 
out of the main project. 

7. It developed “a great capacity for tak- 
ing pains,” much needed in these days when 
speed it too often the only consideration. 

8. It led to continued application in the face 
of difficulties—ability to “carry on.” 

% It offered a fine opportunity for interesting 
the pupil who is naturally poor in his work with 
hooks, and showed him that he can excel in 
something, that he, too, has power of a different 
kind. 

10. It gave opportunity for keeping boys oc- 
cupied on work tliat is worth while. 

11. It was a means of interesting the family 
and so led to co-operation between home and 
school. 

12. And—finally !—everybody liked it. 

In the paper which follows this one, which will 
be the last of the series, some of the dangers 
of the project method will be considered and an 
illustration of what seems to me a poor project, 
with reasons for the opinion, will be given. 


Nagging is first cousin to lagging. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STANDARDS 


[A Part cf the Report of the North Central Committee on the Classification of Non-8-4 Schools.] 


BY INSPECTOR J. B. EDMONSON 


Chairman, University of Michigan 


At the 1920 meeting of the North Central 
Commission on Secondary Schools, a committee 
on the classification of schools departing from 


the common 8-4 arrangement of grades was 
created. 
To determine the best method of exercising 


the directive power of the North Central! in en- 
couraging the reorganization along right lines 
of schools departing from the 8-4 plan, an in- 
formal conference was held by the committee on 
Thursday, March 17, 1921, under the auspices of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools. This 
conference revealed a high degree of uncertainty 
and confusion concerning the organization of 
Junior High Schools. A similar degree of un- 
certainty and confusion was reflected in the re- 
ports which the committee received from schools 
which have undertaken some form of reorgani- 
zation. Following this conference and the ex- 
“amination of the: questionnaires returned by the 
Junior High Schools, the committee met and 
formulated the following recommendations. 

1. The secondary school should be a unit in 
the educational system and should include grades 
seven to twelve. Following the presentation of 
this report, the committee was instructed by the 
Association to consider its work in terms of a 
secondary school period beginning with the 
seventh grade and continuing to the third year 
of the present college organization. 

2. For purposes of administering efficiency, 
these grades may be organized on the basis of 
the three-three plan, the two-four plan, the four- 
two plan, or the six-year plan as local conditions 
warrant. 

3. Under usual conditions a school system 
with fewer than five hundred pupils in grades 
seven to twelve should not attempt to organize 
on the basis of more than one unit, provided 
these grades are housed in one building. 

4. Under usual conditions a school system 
with considerably more than five hundred pupils 
should organize the secondary school into two 
units. 

5. Ultimately the training of all teachers of 
academic subjects in grades seven to twelve 
Should be the same as that fixed by the North 
Central Association for teachers in accredited 
high schools. 


6. In its curricula offerings, a school should 


present a range of work in seventh and eighth 
grades which is more extensive than that offered 
in the traditional school, and provision should be 
made for some pupil choice of subjects. 

+. In the administration of the program of 
studies in grades seven and eight, provision 
should be made for: 

a. At least partial departmentalization of in- 
struction, 

b. Promotion by subject. 

c. Pupil collateral activities 
school authorities. 

_d. Some form of supervised study, either by 
teachers in the classrooms or by trained, ex- 
perienced supervisors in larger study halls. 

8. In the administration of the school, pro- 
vision should be made: 

a. For recitation periods of not less than 
thirty-five minutes, exclusive of all time used in 
the changing of classes or teachers. 

b. For a teaching load of not more than 
thirty periods per week of forty minutes each. 

c. For a number of pupils per teacher based 
on average attendance of not more than thirty. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
Junior High School movement is of too recent 
origin to warrant the adoption of standards for 
accrediting. In fact, the committee is of the 
further opinion that any effort to standardize 
Junior High schools at this time would be pro- 
ductive of much harm. However, the committee 
feels that the Association can and should con- 
tribute to the direction of the Junior High 
School movement through studies based on 
actual practices and through conferences held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation. The Committee of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools is planning to co-operate 
with a special committee of the Commission on 
Units, Courses and Curricula in further studies 
of the Junior High School problem and in plan- 
ning a conference for this next vear. The com- 
mittee is convinced that the aims and purposes 
of the Junior High School, its curricula, the 
method and treatment of subject matter, the 
making of adequate provision for individual 
differences, the development of pupil collateral 
activities, are the vital questions that need muth 
study to the end that the best practices may be 
discovered and may be more generally adopted. 


supervised by 


a 
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There is more sentiment in the country in favor of the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation now than at any time in the past. The Smith-Sterling bill has the support of more 
Senators and Representatives in Congress than ever before—Hugh S. Magill. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


Edited by William H. Allen, Director, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


109. Last week’s issue brought our total 
high school high spots up to 109. As this copy 
must be prepared before school opens, it is not 
possible to limit high spots to those sent in by 
Journal readers for this page. Helpful ideas are 
taken from Who’s Who and Why in After War 
Education, and the Schoolmen’s and Publishers’ 
Exhibits held opposite Columbia University last 
summer. The only condition for using your 
high spots is that you send them to us and that 
they are high enough to help others when passed 
along. 

110-115. The preparation of pupils entering 
high school is learned by Buffalo high schools. 
Department heads visit lower schools. Princi- 
pal David H. Childs reports further that depart- 
ments have recently given more time to super- 
vising; that credit is given in the normal school 
for household arts work done at high school; 
that responsibility for debate material is placed 
upon the debater rather than upon his teachers ; 
high school boys swim in an unused swimming 
pool in a nearby elementary school; engineers 
and chemists come to the schools to explain 
what their professions expect of those entering 
them to know and do. 

116. Im current events tests 10,000 high 
school boys and girls earned rankings as_fol- 
lows: 2,900 freshmen averaged thirty-five per 
cent., 3,000 sophomores averaged forty-two per 
cent., 3,100 juniors averaged fifty per cent., 
4300 seniors averaged fifty-one per cent. The 
high spot about these facts is that the teachers 
gave the tests and that 10,000 high school pupils 
tried them; unfortunately the average marks 
are not a high spot except of opportunity to do 
better this next year. The tests were those is- 
sued to teachers of civics and history last 
Spring by the educational department of the Re- 
view of Reviews. All told, 200,000 school and 
college students tried them but returns were 
sent back for only 17,500. The highest average 
obtained in any one high school class was 
ninety-eight for twenty-three second-year stu- 
dents in a parochial school where both a weekly 
and a monthly are regularly studied. Typical of 
some mistakes made by high school pupils which 
indicated high spot opportunities for their 
teachers this next year, these are cited: Of 144 
in an Eastern high school, eighty-four did not 
recognize a picture of Governor James A. Cox, 
last year’s candidate for President. Sinn Fein 
was defined as “a gang of mysterious men,” “a 
lawless mob in Russia,” “a party of people in 
Russia trying to gain power.” Senator Borah, 
fighter for disarmament, was written under the 
cartoon of Uncle Sam. Peonage was defined as 
“the murder of employees,” “a law regarding 
punishment of negroes.” “Budget” which mean 
so much to all high school teachers and students 
and which must be made to mean more to all 


- Americans, was, in spite of all the advertising 


given our Federal Budget Bill, defined as a “bill 
of particulars,” “the amount of money spent in 
a year,” “news or announcements,” “financial 
statements.” One high school boy who wanted 
at ieast to enjoy his test said that the Allies 
owed us “enough to start paying back”; that our 
national debt is umpty-eleven dollars and that 
our last constitutional amendment restricted im- 
migration. The summary, if any reader of the 
Journal who wants to try his own students with 
this now “standardized test” already tried by 
200,000 students and returned for 17,500 or who 
wants a copy of the summary sent out to news- 
papers, can be secured by applying to the Insti- 
tute for Public Service. 

117. Five reasons for teaching current events 
were suggested by Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the Institute for Public Service, in giving out 
a summary of the current events test :— 

1. Unless schools teach current events, 
young people while getting an education in 
school and college will put off learning how to 
study them until after their school days. 

2. Instantaneous exposure or long-time ex- 
posure to current events, i. e., reading or hearing 
about them without being tested on what is 
understood and digested, will leave students 
confused and helpless in thinking about vital 
public problems. 

3. Where current events are studied and 
tested, young America can easily be taught how 
to read, to enjoy reading and to think straight 
about critical current events. Numerous papers 
came in from grammar school seniors who an- 
swered all the most important questions. 

4. What thousands of teachers are already 
trying and what hundreds of teachers are already 
doing well, 200,000 teachers in upper grades, 
high school and colleges can do so well that 
whatever else graduates may lack, they will not 
lack training in an analysis of the moving pic- 
ture of current events. 

5. No democracy can expect straight think- 
ing at election times and in industrial and _politi- 
cal crises from a public that is not trained while 
at school to read reguiarly, to enjoy and to think 
straight about current events 

118-119. High school in three years for ex- 
ceptional pupils is provided in Oregon state 
course of study, John A. Churchill, superinten- 
dent. Incidentally, this course provides for no 
isolated grammar in the high school and teachers 
are warned against teaching grammar by the 
page or in lump lots. 

120, Cards or slips of paper for taking notes 
is another suggestion from the Oregon state 
course of study, for high schools. Much of later 
success in business or profession depends upon 
high school nete taking. What method do you 
use? 

121. High school recruiting in elementary 
schools is growing. Send to Superintendent W- 
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L. Ettinger, 500 Park Avenue, New York, and 
Superintendent R. M. Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for facts about last Spring’s city-wide cam- 
paigns. 

121-i22. “An intensive drive on failures” 
through supervised study is reported for the 
Nichols School, Buffalo, New York, by W. D. 
Head, the headmaster. This school, by the way, 
gives school scholarships to make it possible for 
boys of moderate means to attend, and it has a 
special system of reports to pupils and parents 
for which apply to Mr. Head. 

123. Home town high spotting by high school 
classes in English and in civics were decided 
upon during the summer by several visitors to 
the school exhibits. An interesting demonstra- 
tion was given last year in Richmond, Virginia, 
by Miss Macon Barnes, who found local editors 
not only interested and willing to print results 
but also eager to help by printing their own 
lists of Richmond high spots 4n history and any 
present-day civics and industry. 

124-125. Exhibits of individual and school 
work at the county fair are required of all high 
schools under Charles H. Calhoun, county super- 
intendent, Washington, Georgia. Each schoo! 
feeds at the school house a registered pig and 
holds an annual pig sale and awards prizes, thus 
encouraging live stock farming in the country 
where the boll weevil threatens cotton. 

126-127 Self-governing honor rooms are 
maintained in Highland Park, Michigan, High 
School.. The school bulletin, by the way, is 
called the “School Visitor” which shows work 
done in schools and urges the public to inspect 
schools. 

128-129. A course of study for a small high 
school, with only two teachers and a plan for 
socialized recitations in large high schools havc 
been worked out by Principal P. F. Phaffman, 
Mountain, Wisconsin. 

130. General science is put into the eighth 
grade at the North Baltimore, Ohio, high school. 

131. Botany without a textbook was taught 
so successfully in a Minneapolis high school that 
commercial florists asked students to study in 
their greenhouses for pay and students at the 
same time passed all the required. academic tests. 
For detailed information write to Mrs. Sara 
Rivet Matscheck, now at Kansas City Life 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 

132. Courses are cut down to one hour a 
week for the purpose of obtaining better prepa- 
ration and for securing more intensive habits of 
mental application, at the Roxbury School, 
Cheshire, Connecticut, of which Walter L. Fer- 
ris is headmaster. A dean of students in this 
school follows up the details of each student's 
daily work. Two hours of daily physical exer- 
cise is required. 

133-141. A written description of the teach- 
er’s work with helpful suggestions is handed or 
sent to each teacher visited by Dr. William L. 


Felter, principal of the girls’ high school in 


Brooklyn. Several other spots are reported 
from this school: Study of teaching general sci- 
ence by the project method; examination of 


teeth, with careful follow-up work; participa- 
tion in school government by all pupils; instruc- 
tion in current events; a survey of records in the 
high school of all pupils who skipped grades or 
made time in the elementary school; a student 
aid fund of $6,000. 

142. “By my words and acts I will magnify 
the teacher’s calling to my fellowmen and show 
them that the laborer in the child’s kingdom is 
worthy of adequate compensation.” This is 
part of a Teacher’s Creed written by Asher J. 
Jacobi, while at Elmira, New York. Among 
other pledges for the teacher were these: “I 
will help my pupils to be keen observers, to have 
good memories, to sharpen their powers of 
imagination or invention and discovery, and to 
think straight ...I will help them to unlock 
the treasures of the world of knowledge and give 
them the key for all time.” Mr. Jacobi has just 
gone to publishers Dorrance & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

143. High school recruiting by Rotarians is 
becoming a nation-wide infection. On August 
30 every one of ninety Rotarians present at the 
Springfield, Mo., banquet pledged himself “to 
put back in school at least one boy.” Superin- 
tendent W. W. Thomas writes that other civic 
bodies are co-operating with Rotarians in this 
“back-to, stick-through” high school drive. Be- 
fore his address to the Rotarians he distributed 
live mimeographed sheets with sententious 
phrases and striking graphs which told the fol- 
lowing story: “Education increases productive 
power. Education is not a charity but the best 
paying investment. Every day spent in high 
school pays the child $9.00. Superintendent 
Thomas has not told us that we might announce 
his willingness to send these “hand-bills” on re- 
quest, but since they are mimeographed, we be- 
lieve he would be willing to help you. In his 
speech to the Rotarians he said “Remain in 
School” is better as a slogan than “Back to 
School.” As he puts it, it is easier to keep boys 
in school than to get them back after they have’ 
once dropped out. 

144. The Students’ Handbook for Ann Arbor 
high school students would startle many second- 
ary schools as well as colleges. Six pages of 
index! “Parents and supporters” are specifically 
in its audience. “Even greater unity of spirit 
and lovalty among teachers, students and _ pa- 
trons” is its aim. 120 pages, pocket size. Just 
like college in its approach, its faculty list with 
degrees and specialties, etc. “Customs and 
Usages” precede outlines of courses. “Every- 
day Needs” is a part title. Then there are fif- 
teen suggestions for study which apparently is 
still permitted in this high school along with the 
yells, usages and athletic records. 

145. The course outlines are a la college, too. 
For example, History-Civics—“to deal with 
everyday problems of everyday citizenship. . . 
a rapid survey Of recent world history .. . 
current events clubs weekly . . . debates, spec- 
ial reports, lawsuits, elections... problems 
of local citizenshjp,” 
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ADDRESS AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 1921 


BY PRESIDENT WALTER DILL SCOTT 


For a senior, graduation is neither a_ catas- 
trophe nor a calamity. It does not mark the 
end of the period of study and the beginning of 
a period of work. Education is or may be a 
process that is continuous throughout life. For 
purposes of analysis, or because of the new fac- 
tors in the process, we may divide the whole in 
such periods as the infancy period, the kinder- 
garten period, the elementary scl ool period, the 
high school period, the college period, and the 
adult period. Each period is one of study and 
learning and of work. None can be spoken of 
strictly as a period of preparation for life, be- 
cause these are the periods of life. No period is 
radically different from the one which preceded 
it and the one which follows it. In each stage of 
development, some phase of life may be more 
dominant than in the other phases, but all life 
should be thought of as a unit rather than as a 
whole or a more or less disconnected series. 

Every period of life has a profound influence 
on each succeeding period. Life is a development 
and a growth and not an accumulation. Some 
students get an entirely erroneous view of a col- 
lege training. ‘They think of college courses of 
instruction as an analogy of infant diseases. 
Every child is supposed to have mumps, chicken 
pox, whooping cough and measles. ‘Many stu- 
dents look upon English, mathematics, foreign 
languages and science as quite analogous with 
these diseases. You have them once and then 
you are through with them and they afflict you 
never again. 

The modern conception of education, whether 


‘ ture, your college course 


it be in college or out, is “profiting by experi- 
ence.” Whether a college course is education or 
not depends on its conformity to this definition. 
There is no education in English, language and 
literature unless by means of the course a student 
improves his method of expression and increases 
his interest and appreciation in the field of litera- 
ture. There is no education in a_ course of 
science unless a_ student thereby acquires a 
greater knowledge of nature and a permanent in- 
terest in the study of nature. You have received 
no benefit from any course taken in college un- 
less that course has begotten in you a desire for 
growth in that particular field and has given you 
the incentive to make such growth a permanent 
possibility. 

If your college qourse has left you immune 
from all intellectual interests, if it has deadened 
your enthusiasm and made you immune to cul- 
has been to you a 
detriment and it would have been much better if 
you had never gone to college. [ am no pessi- 
mist on this subject, and I believe in the efficacy 
of college training for most of our students. I 
merely desire at this time to emphasize the signi- 
ficance and importance of the point of view. 

I trust that no senior graduating in 1921 may 
allow his ardor for study, for growth, for devel- 
opmerit, for improvement to lessen with gradu- 
ation. When the classes of 1921 assemble for 
the tenth re-uniom, I trust that their interest in 
self-development, in growth, in the finer things 
of life will be even greater than they are at the 
time of graduation. 


APPRECIATING A TEACHER 


We indebted 


to Professor 


DeWitt C. Croissant, George Washington University, Wash- 


ington, D. C., for this letter of more than fifty years ago. 


The address on the envelope was as follows :— 


This letter Henry David White 
Found it a pleasure to endite 

To Mrs. Mary Palmer Sands 

And hopes ’twill soon be in her hands. 
In Raymond she resides, I ween, : 
In the fair County of Racine, 

Which of Wisconsin forms a part, 

As one may see by map or chart. 
Part of her early maiden life— 

Ere she became a happy wife— 

In teaching Common School she spent, 
And was a teacher excellent. 


Stamford, Conn., Jan. 29th, 1868. 
My dear former Teacher: 


Perhaps you will not recollect me; yet, I was 
under your tuition, in the Farm’s School, for 
several Terms. I have been under the tuition of 
some seventeen or eighteen teachers—some of 
them very good ones—and I haven't seen you in 
over thirty years, but I have never forgotten you, 


and never shall while reason holds its sway. 
During the years that have elapsed since I was 
your pupil, oh, how many times I have thought 
of you, and your manifold kindness with grateful 
remembrance, and I have long contemplated 
writing to you and telling you so, and I will delay 
so doing no longer, lest death should take one 
of us before the letter be written. It will be of but 
little importance to you what I write, but, as to 
myself, it will do me a great deal of good to write 
this humble tribute of respect and esteem. When 
1, and other children, had disobeyed, or done 
anything naughty, you used to call us up, take 
us by the hand, and talk very kindly to us—tell 
us how it grieved you to have us do wrong, and 
how it displeased God, and that he could see and 
hear everything that we did and said—that he 
knew even our thoughts—that he would punish 
us here, or hereafter, if we continued to be 
naughty, and didn’t repent and forsake our sins, 
You tried to incite us to act from principle, in- 
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stead of acting from fear of the rod—to inspire 
us to avoid wrong because it was wrong, and to 
do right because it was right, and your moral 
teachings more than those of any other teacher, 
have followed me from my _ youth up, and, of 
course, influence me yet. Even if you remember 
mé, I am certain you have not laid up in memory 
anything against me on account of my boyish 
misdemeanors in school, yet, I remember about 
them, and hereby ask your forgiveness for all the 
unhappiness and trouble that ever I caused you, 
and God forgive me, too! Now I feel relieved. 


i have taught school twenty-five years, and kitow, 
better than those who have never been teachers, 
how to appreciate a teacher’s troubles. 1 would 
very much like to see you, but, do not expect to, 
while in the flesh. I hope, however, too, that I 
shall see you in heaven. If you can send me 
your photograph, I should prize it highly. You 
will, at least, please to answer this communica- 
tion. With much respect and esteem, I sub- 
scribe myself 

Your sincere friend and grateful former pupil, 

HENRY DAVID WHITE. 


TEN REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


BY ROGER W. BABSON 


(In Forbes Magazine.) 


“(1) The great mass of people in this coun- 
try still have their liberty bonds. It is true that 
corporations and many small holders have sold 
theirs. The great bulk of wage workers, how- 
ever, still retain theirs and they will not cease 
buying merchandise so long as they hold Liberty 
Bonds. 

“(2) Prohibition is a great factor for pros- 
perity, the importance of which is not fully real- 
ized. Previous to July, 1919, about $3,000,000,- 
000 a year was being spent by people of this 
country for drink. About twenty per cent. of 
this money has gone into the savings banks; but 
the balance has gone into building homes, buy- 
ing merchandise—raising the standard of living. 

“(3) The Federal Reserve System is working 
well. It is popular to criticize the Federal Re- 
serve Board; but such criticism is usually di- 
rected against their good acts rather than 
against their lax ones. 

“(4) Advertising has become a great econo- 
mic factor for the producing and steadying of 
business. The old form of advertising which 
was largely of the luxury type has been replaced 
by a new, productive form. 

“(5) Though our foreign trade has_ greatly 
grown during the past five years, it is no greater 
proportion of our total trade than it ever was. 


If we lost all our export trade today, it would 
reduce our total business only about five per 
cent. 

“(6) Standardization in manufacturing is 
rapidly increasing, but great improvement caa 
still be made. The Ford system can he applied 
to a great many commodities other than auto- 
mobiles. 

“(7) ~The seasonable flunctuations in indus- 
try and commerce are being gradually ironed 
out. Part of the loss through seasonable manu- 
facturing and purchasing is being eliminated by 
concerns taking on different lines. Thus, the 
coal merchant is going into the ice business and 
vice versa. 

(8) Taxation will surely be reduced. Not 
only will the government reduce expenditures, 
but our system of taxation will be changed so as 
to encourage production rather than penalize it. 

“(9) Modern education for executives and 
employes is rapidly being introduced. Indus- 
trial education is constantly growing in scope. 

“(10) The United States has accumulated 
great wealth during the past five years, and has 
paid almost all of its foreign indebtedness. We 
are now a creditor nation instead of a debtor na- 
tion. Our people are the richest of any on the 
face of the earth.” 
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SIGNS OF AUTUMN. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER 


When the purple asters blossom 
On the borders of the lane; 
When the sun lies, like a garment, 
i On the ripened fields of grain; 
When the air is soft and mellow, 
And the skies are blue and clear; 
When each country road seems calling 
Then I know September’s here! 


When the earth is like a love-song, 
And the bees make melody ; 
When each vague wind holds the murmur 
Of a dream-enchanted sea; 
When the orchards greet us, jewel-like, 
And the farthest hills seem near, 
Then I can’t help writing verses, 
For I know September’s here! 
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TEACHERS MUST BE OPTIMISTIC 


Teachers have no option, théy must be opti- 
mistic. They are the only class that always 
deals in futures. They are always “bulls” in the 
market, can “never be “bears.” 

No teacher as a teacher is ever dealing with 
today, is always dealing with tomorrow, is al- 
ways thinking of putting the product of the 
school on the market some years hence. 

Any teacher who, however dark today is, 
thinks of the years hence as a slough of despond 
is a social, industrial, civic criminal, is deliber- 
ately plunging her pupils over a precipice. If 
the teacher sees the liability of a precipice it is 
his duty to prevent their going over. The 
teachers of America, public, private and paro- 
chial, can make a generation whatever they 
please. 

There will always be high*times and loW times. 
No times in America have ever been so low that 
they have not been followed by higher times than 
the world had even known. It will always be so 
if the teachers of the future are as good as the 
teachers of the past, but if there ever comes a 
time when, in the dark hours all teachers in pub- 
lic, private and parochial schools teach the chil- 
dren that there will never be good times again 
there will never be good times. 

No teacher can ever see the product that is to 
be marketed while preparing it for a market. A 
vessel left Liverpool in the spring of 1920 with 
a cargo destined for Norfolk, Virginia. In 
mid-ocean a wireless message, always an un- 
canny happening, said: “Don’t go to Norfolk, 
go to Halifax for cablegram.” 

.At Halifax he received instructions to go to 
Montreal because, after sailing, a better market 
had developed for the cargo in Montreal than 
there was in Norfolk. 

A year later a vessel from Japan came into 
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Seattle with 3,000 tons of shelled peanuts. The 
vessel had left Japan with sailing orders for New 
York via the canal. After sailing, a Texas Con- 
gressman had secured the introduction into the 
‘Lariff bill a duty on peanuts and the wireless or- 
dered the captain to change his routing and get 
into the nearest port before the tariff bill passed. 

The teacher launches boys and girls with a 
course of study program to the liking of the 
administration but the chance is good that those 
hoys and girls will receive wireless messages to 
make some other port. 

Woe to the school that has a teacher and ad- 
ministration that make no allowance for change 
of plans in action. 

There has been no time in half a century that 
civic, industrial, commercial and social problems 
have not been radically changed within ten years 
after a boy or girl leaves school. 

A pessimist labels all these changes as evil, and 
tries to fortify against them, while an optimist 
congratulates pupils and students that there will 
be changes and prepares a child to welcome 
them, 
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“GO TO SCHOOL” CAMPAIGN 


Dallas, as The Journal of Education has had 
occasion to say often, is always on the firing line 
in attacking entrenched reactionarism, is always 
breaking new ground for pioneer adventures, is 
always maturing experiments in demonstration, 
is always focusing its headlights along the indus- 
trial, civic and educational roadway. 

We have not mixed our metaphors but, rather, 
have brought together several distinct phases of 
the functioning of the dynamic forces of Dallas. 

That which leads us to call attention to Dallas 
again so soon is the educational program of the 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce, fostered 
and financed by the Presidents’ Club of Dallas. 

‘The Presidents’ Club is composed of the presi- 
dents of the twenty functioning clubs of the city, 
such as the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Chamber of 
Commerce, and Automobile Club. 

This Presidents’ Club unifies and intensifies 
public activities of leaders in thought and action. 
It makes a mission of the vision of its public 
spirited citizens. It gives every announcement of 
any organization the significance of a message of 
all the dynamic forces of the city. 

The Presidents’ Club is adequately behind the 
Educational Program of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The general aim of the program was to bring 
about a higher educational ideal on the part of 
the general citizenship of the city of Dallas. The 
definite objective was to make Dallas rank first in 
scholastic attendance for population in the 
United States. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce has all of 
its activities functioning through seven depart- 
ments. The department of Education is under 
the supervision of the First Vice-President and 
two of the Junior Directors as co-workers in 


this departmental work. There are committees 
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on “Go to School”; “Part Time 
Employment for School and 
“Civic and Educational 
Tours’ and “General 
ment.” 

Dallas is fortunate in having a large number of 
business men who are keenly alert to all civic 
and educational undertakings. The secret of 
the growth of Dallas is the co-operative and civic 
pride of its business men, Nevertheless, the 
average business man soon becomes too busy to 
keep in touch with the public schools, educa- 
tional agencies and institutions, and few take the 
time to give boys and girls the proper encour- 
agement which is the greatest incentive that a 
pupil has to continue his education. 

The theaters, all clubs, all newspapers, all pul- 
pits, all Sunday schools joined in a wonderful 
campaign with “Go to School” for its slogan. 


and Vaéeation 
University Man”; 
“Industrial 

Develop- 


League” ; 
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TOBIN’S .ACHIEVEMENT IN ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

Edward J. Tobin, Chicago, superintendent of 
Cook County, Illinois, has carried onward and 
upward his demonstration of achievement for 
eight years until in 1921, there were rural school 
high school graduates who have eight stars in 
their Achievement Pins. 

The Chicago Daily News gives an_ elaborate 
account of the Achievement exercises at Super- 
intendent Tobin’s office, the luncheon for the 
forty-eight and the county life directors with 
Superintendent Tobin at Brevoort Hotel and an 
afternoon at the Princess Theatre. 

From the Chicago Daily News we take the 
following :— 

“For eight years the word “achievement” had 
been dancing before Henry, Jettman’s_ eyes. 
While he toiled in his little truck garden in Nor- 
wood park, planting rows of beans between the 
rows of radishes; while he fed and tended his 
ducks; while he struggled to keep his place in the 
Music club, it urged him on. 

“Achievement! It was a man-sized word, 
with a portentous sound that he liked. And 
confused with the vision of the possibilities that 
lay in that word was a more childish one of the 
medal with its silver star for each year of effort. 

“Today was Henry’s achievement day. The 
achievement course for Cook county students is 
a part of County Superintendent Edward J. To- 
bin’s plan for bringing the teacher and the school 
to the home and the farm, and for the linking of 
practical with theoretical education. Henry 
told the story of his achievement, beginning with 


the renting of a little piece of land from his 
father for a garden. 
““The first year I had fourteen square rods 


planted with tomatoes. The tomatoes were fine 
and I found use for real figures in buying my 
boxes and keeping account of the receipts and 
the expenses of my tomato crop. I+ made $36 
profit the first year. The second year I raised 
Some other crops. I still had fourteen square 
rods of land and this time I planted beans, rad- 
ishes and tomatoes. 
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I raised ducks’ and T sold fifteen ducks for 
$30. The third year I was in the garden and the 
Music club, I had to practice an hour a day in my 
music work. In my garden I raised tomatoes, 
peppers and peanuts, but I had bad luck with the 
peanuts. | always kept them clean, but after 
digging them | put them in an onion crate to dry, 
and the next day the ducks ate them. I picked 
fifty-six boxes of tomatoes and seventeen boxes 
of peppers, and I made a profit of $56.’ 

“Last year Henry continued his gardens, with 


nineteen square rods planted. His total income 
was $138,” 


MISSION OF EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


Like many other traditions the educational 
exhibit has not functioned adequately in these 
new times. They have been like an inheritance 
mosaics instead of blends. 

So far as we know the first miscellaneous edu- 
cational exhibit that really attempted to function 
as a “blend” was packed into small space at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence last winter. 

This summer that idea was elaborately de- 
veloped at 1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York 
City, in the neighborhood of Teachers’ College. 

High powered experts, men and women who 
were every way qualified for expert 
Teachers Traming classes 
tional exhibit to function. 

During the summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers’ College more than three 
thousand studied these exhibits, many students 
returning many times because what they could 
learn at the exhibits they could not learn in any 
classroom or anywhere else in the world. 

The exhibits were really live wp-to-the-minute 
education in action. Every thing was literally 
the last word, 

Ilere are a few of the much studied exhibits :— 

Superintendent Louis P. Benezet, Evansville, 
Indiana, discussions of civic teaching via class 
discussions of controversial current local prob- 
lems. 

Superintendent C. H. LeVitt, Savanna, Illi- 
nois, original method of making the 
schools interesting and inspiring. 

The much heralded report of the superinten- 
dent of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Superintendent W. H. Holmes, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., whose unique charts show — successful 
methods and practices to emulate and obsolete 
practices to avoid. 

The Dayton Teachers’ Club folder in which 
they had a self-survey to illuminate a foreign 
survey which gave the impression that Dayton 
was fifty years behind the times. 

The Book of Houston, Texas, in which Super- 
intendent P. W. Horn set a world pace in Pro- 
ject progress. 

The illustrated Book of Decatur, _ Illinois, 
which gave a surprising variety of projects to 
work at and think out. 

Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa, 
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—History of Progress, outlinad by the pupils an | 
printed by them. 

These are the merest suggestions of the vast 
public service rendered by the Institute for Pub- 
lice Service at 1125 Amsterdam avenue, New 
York City, in its Educational Exhibit. It was a 
great mission. 
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THE TEXAS SITUATION 

Texas is so large and the interests are so 
varied and there is such a variety of traditions 
that the reactionaries and the progressives get 
badly tangled once in a while and the Legislature 
of 1921 was a little the most tangled it 
has ever been, and the tragedy of it is that edu- 
cation was the most seriously snarled of any- 
thing. 

Most fortunately Miss Annie Webb Blanton 
saved more remnants than did anyone else and 
she really secured two-and--a-half million dol- 
lars for rural schools and saved her department 
from serious calamity. 

But the educational institutions were rather 
mercilessly hit. All salaries below $2,000 were 
undisturbed but all salaries above $2,000 were 
cut one-fifth all above $2,000, so that in the case 
of the high salaries the reduction was severe. 
The reason the State University was hardest 
hit was because it had enjoyed the luxury of 
highest salaries. 

Nothing was as bad, however, as the newspa- 
per reports have made it appear. The reports 
went out after the House had acted and_ the 
House action was vastly more drastic than the 
Legislation was after the Senate had toned down 


the extreme action which the House would have 
taken. 


Miss Char! Ormond Williams, president of the 
National Education Association, will, at the next 
annual meeting of the Association, present- two 
banners, one to the State having the largest mem- 
bership in the National Education Association, 
in proportion to population, and one to the State 
having the largest membership in its State asso- 
ciation, in proportion to population, 
NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS. 

The National Safety Congress, which is tu meet 
at the State House, Boston, during the week of 
September 26-30, will have two meetings devoted 
to educational topics. 

On Tuesday morning, September 27, at 10 
o’clock, Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner of 
education, will preside over a session to be held 
in the auditorium, to which school superinten- 
dents and other educators will be invited. The 
principal speaker will be Dr. E. George Payne, 
principal of the Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis, on the topic, “Outline of Method of Safety 
Instruction in Public and Parochial Schools.” 
Reports will be given from seven cities that have 
provided such instruction. 

On Friday morning, in the same place, at 9.30 
o’clock, a womafi’s, mass meeting will be held on 
“The Safety of the Child.” The speakers will be 
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Miss a M. Tarbell of New York, on ‘“Woman’s 
Part in Accident Prevention’; Miss Harriet L, 
Beard, supervising instructor of safety education, 


Detroit Teachers College, on “How We Reduced . 


Deaths Among School Children Fifty Per Cent. 
in One Year”; and Dr. Payne’ on “Safety In- 
struction.” 

A state-wide No Accident Week will be ob- 
served while the Congress is in session. A short 
program for safety in the school has been _ pre- 
pared by a committee, of which the commissioner 
of education is chairman, and is being sent out to 
the superintendents of the state. 


“Experiments with the School Assembly.” By 
Kenneth Whitney Rogers, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, Teachers’ College, will be the leading article in 
our issue of Oclober 6. 


WISE APPEAL 


Someone whose signature no one in our office 
can decipher sends the following appeal :— 

“At the present rate of progress as disclosed by 
census reports it will require twenty years to 
wipe out illiteracy in some Southern states, as 
Mississippi for example, while it has been shown 
that by voluntary efforts in localities, as in Ken- 
tucky, illiteracy has been reduced to a minimum 
in two or three years. But work of this kind 
cannot be left to fitful and uncertain chance, 
Can nothing be done to spur up state and na- 
tional aid? Illiteracy in this day is a disgrace.” 


THE BLOOMFIELD VISION 


To Meyer Bloomfield is due the credit of 
steadying vocational guidance. His was one of 
the most notable of modern educational visions. 
He rescued Vocational Guidance from the vague 
and vicious sentimentality in which - enthusiasts 
were indulging. 

It was Meyer Bloomfield who said frankly that 
Vocational Guidance was a great principle by 
which all educational progress must be guided 
and was only incidentally concerned with res- 
cuing a weakling, now and then; that it was the 
guidance of educational and civic thought to 
worth while education of all children and youth; 
that it was the making of all vocations intelli- 
gently alluring to boys and girls. 

Any one could gush over one lad rescued by 
a striking personality or by some ledgerdemain 
or hypnotic camouflage, but is was the work of a 
real master to do, as Meyer Bloomfield did, pro- 
vide for the presentation of the various features 
of the industries in which earnest boys and girls 
could be guided skilfully by sub-conscious inter- 
est rather than capturing them by self-conscious 
of class-conscious appeals. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead is ardently commended 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt for appointment 
by Presidertt Harding on the Limitation of 
Armament Commission. , 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 

ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AND WHAT THEY DO 


L. J. POLLARD, Orono, University of 
Maine, is demonstrating exceptional efficiency as 
head of the Department of Education. He 1s 
making the State University the Teachers Col- 
lege of Maine. He is doing real graduate work 
so that a master’s degree in education there will 
represent as good scholarship as from any uni- 
versity, and he has already put on genuine ex- 
tension work in Bangor, Portland and Rumford, 
work of first c’ass university character. Already 
more than one hundred teachers in service are 
doing good university work with Superintendent 
Morrill in Bangor, Superintendent Fuller in 
Portland, and Superintendent Carter in Rumford, 
conducting the classes. Pollard is functioning’ 
admirably. He came from Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, where he was in the faculty five 
years. 

MRS. MARGARET CRAIG CURRAN, di- 
rector of Teachers’ Service, State Normal 
School, Dillon, Montana, is conducting a really 
scholarly correspondence course and has an en- 
rollment of about 400 earnest students this year. 

S. E. PREBLE, who leaves the superintend- 
a position on 
the faculty of the State Normal School of that 
city, was one of the outstanding superintendents 
of the state, both as an administrator and as an 
educator. 

LOUIS E. STEINBACH, Plymouth, Indiana, 
superintendent, Marshall County, was county 
superintendent for twelve years, then city super- 
intendent of Plymouth for four years, and re- 
turns to the county office with every qualification 
for notable service. He has the ardent support 
of an exceptionally able corps of city superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 

GEORGE E. CHURCH, principal of the 
famous Boys’ School established by the brothers 
of Lyman Abbott of The Outlook, at Farming- 
ton, Maine, was for a time principal of the Peace 
Street School, Providence, where he promoted 
library work with elementary pupils. This is 
now known as “The George E. Church Library” 
and the present principal, Willis S. Fisher, has 
made it famous as a library with both a mission 
and a message. 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM has been employed by 
the executive committee of the Character Edu- 
cation Institution, Washington, D. C., as the 
chairman's associate to take charge of the edit- 
ing of the morality codes submitted in the $5,000 
competition. A committee of criticism will be 
organized to insure that the codes contain the 
wisdom of experience which ought to be incul- 
cated in the hearts of the children. Dr. Folsom 
is a graduate of Clark University and of Colum- 
bia University, and has been assistant professor 
of Sociology in the University of Pittsburgh. 
He is to receive a salary of $4,000, 


WILL S. MONROE, on leave of absence from 
State Normal School, Montclair, N. J. will 
spend the year in Los Angeles, (866 Edgemont 
street). Incidentally, King Boris III of Bulgaria 
has recently conferred on Mr. Monroe the “Com- 
mander’s Cross,” through the Ambassador [at 
Washington, “in recognition of many and varied 
services rendered Bulgaria.” 

PERCY B. DAVIS, superintendent of Na- 
tional City, California, goes to the superintend- 
ency of San Bernardino at a salary of $4,800. Mr. 
Davis has won the high esteem of the educators 
of Southern California and this brings him this 
notable professional advance. 


A. P. SAVIDES, who has been eminently ser- 
viceable and popular on the lecture platform the 
past year becomes Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy at Colby College, Water- 
ville, Ma'ne. This is a fine thing for Colby stu- 
dents. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN, president of Antioch 
‘College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and promoter of 
the Moraine Park School of Dayton, Ohio, goes 
to Pueblo to make that city proof against floods 
as he and his associate engineers have made Day- 
ton proof against floods. 


.k. E. CHASE, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, is the skilful advocate of the “Seek 
Teacher Co-operation” -plan through Teachers 
Councils. He resents all insinuations that there 
is any Sovietism in the teachers’ plans. 


FRED AYRE, University of Washington, has 
had an opportunity to decline a state normal 
school presidency that carried a decided advance 
in salary but he is too much interested in the 
great strides the University of Washington is 
making to be tempted by present salary increase. 


C. H. LE VITT, superintendent, Savanna 
Illinois, is a “humdinger” in the language of a 
correspondent. Here is what a very wide- 
awake school man in California says of him. 

Dear Winship: If you haven't seer Superintendent C. 
H. Le Vitt'’s (Savanna, Illinois), little brochure “The Pupil 
in the Savanna Schools”—an “annual report,” don’t fail to 
send for a copy and read it! It’s a joy to the eyes, a 
balm for the heart, a tonic for the intellect! I never saw 
anything like it—I don’t believe there has ever been any- 
thing so issued before! Who is this man Le Vitt? 

The Journal of Education had a fine send-off 
for Le Vitt last June and, though our friend is a 
very appreciative reader of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, this did not seem to impress him. We 
feel about Le Vitt of Savanna, just as my Cali- 
fornia friend does. We are going to see Savanna 
as soon as possible. 


G. R. MILLER, long-time professor is the 
Colorado Teachers’ College at Greeley, died of 
apoplexy recently. Dr. Miller was superinten- 
dent of schools at Binghamton, N. Y., for sev- 
eral years before going to Colorado. He was 
one ot the most scholarly men on the faculty 
and highly popular as the conductor of extension 
courses, especially in Denver, 
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SUPERINTENDENT BROOME’S GREETING 


[The following letter was sent by Superintendent E. C. Broome of Philadelphia, as a personal letter to every 


principal and teacher in the city. It has the personal flavor which made his leadership such a success in Mount Ver- 


non, N.Y., and East Orange, N. J., and starts his administration with great promise in Philadelphia. ] 


Philadelphia, September 8, 1921. 

A new school year has commenced. I wish 
it were possible to meet all the teachers in one 
place and say a few words of welcome and en- 
couragement. Realizing that that is impossible, 
I will take an opportunity of sending a message 
in writing, so that we may consider together 
some of the possibilities which the new year 
has in store for us. 

There is no greater opportunity than that of 
associating with children. One should never be 
unhappy in the presence of children. The 
thought that we have been chosen to help chil- 
dren to realize their physical, mental, and moral 
possibilities ought to be a constant source of 
inspiration. Every person in the school system, 
—superintendent, or principal, or teacher, or 
clerk, or janitor, whatever his station, whether 
conspicuous or humble, should always remem- 
ber that he is serving the children of Philadel- 
phia. He is helping to make good citizens. 
That is the reason for the existence of his office. 

We have many reasons for being thankful. 
The success of the Finegan legislation and the 
great impulse that it will give to the forward 
movement in education in this state, ought to 
be ranked first. Second, our own new salary 
schedule ought to result not only in greater sat- 
isfaction to the teachers, but in finer service for 
the children. We did not secure all that we 
strove for in the new schedule, but, on the 
whole, the schedule is a long step ahead. While 
most teachers and principals will receive con- 
siderable financial advantage by the new sched- 
ule, we should be mindful of the fact that in- 
creased salaries imply a new obligation for us, 
—the obligation of continued professional 
growth.. The tax-payer, who pays the bills, 
has a right to expect that any plan which in- 
sutes teachers regular annual increases in com- 
pensation should guarantee to the tax-payer 
constant improvement in service. I am_ sure 
that the teachers of Philadelphia can be counted 
upon to keep the faith in this particular. 

It gives me great satisfaction upon my return 
to the city to learn that an unusually large 
aumber of teachers of Philadelphia attended 
summer schools this year. This report is a 
credit to our teachers. I hope that the fact will 
become generally known. It has also been a 
source of satisfaction to me to encounter among 
our teachers a high degree of unity of purpose 
and harmony of spirit. Such a spirit of har- 
mony and ¢o-cperation is essential, if we are to 


meet effectively the important problems which 
lie before us. 

A serious danger of efficient organization, es- 
pecially in a large system of schools, is that the 
system becomes mechanical and that profes+ 
sional relations become too impersonal and un- 
human. It is my hope that that danger will be 
averted among our own schools. We must have 
efficient service all along the line. It is my 
hope, however, that efficiency will come from 
wise and considerate leadership, from helpful, 
constructive, and  broad-minded supervision, 
and from intelligent and resourceful teaching, 
rather than from heartless driving, from de- 
pressing and unsympathetic inspection, and 
from time-serving and mechanical methods in 
the classroom. It has become necessary in all 
large school systems to have some scheme of 
measuring and recording the efficiency of 
teachers. So-called rating plans are now in 
general use. We must admit, just as it is im- 
possible to measure the beauty of a sunset, that 
there are certain elements in teaching which 
defy any mechanical measure. On the other 
hand there are other definite and objective ele- 
ments in teaching which can be evaluated and 
measured with reasonable accuracy. Such 
ratings should be based on careful observation, 
should be sympathetic, and should be employed, 
not merely for reports and records, but as a 
basis for constructive and helpful criticism. It 
is my hope that such will be the purpose and use 
of ratings in our own city; and it is the purpose 
of your superintendent that associate superin- 
tendents,. district superintendents, directors, 
principals and others in supervisory positions 
will find as much time as possible to visit the 
classrooms, to come into personal touch with 
the teachers, understand the teachers’ problems, 
and give real help where it is needed. We can- 
not expect immediate results in this direction, 
because our present supervisory force is limited, 
but if is a hope which I expect to see achieved 
in the near future. 

As your superintendent, I wish to request 
three things: your best efforts, cheerfully given, 
open-mindedness and tolerance toward new 
ideas, and constant professional growth. No 
teacher is really a good teacher who is not con- 
tinually striving to become a better one. 

With my best wishes to all for a happy and 
successful year, [ remain 
Yours sincerely, 

EDWIN C. BROOME, 

Superintendent of Schools, 
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PLAY AS EDUCATION. 
HENRY S. CURTIS 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Play is social. The child who grows up without play 
with other children is seldom companionable. It is in his 
co-operation and competition that he learns to be a com- 
rade and friend. There is a closeness of co-operation 
among members of the baseball and football team which 
we do not find elsewhere. To be successful, it is neces- 
sary for the boy to develop a group consciousness and 
merge himself with the group. 

Children form most of their habits and ideals of hon- 
esty or dishonesty, fairness or unfairness, from their 
games. If these games are played with idlers and loafers 
on vacant lots, play may be an education in evil. But 
there is no other place where a wholesome personality ‘s 
so likely to be copied as in play leadership. 

Play requires many decisions and the immediate execu- 
tion of these decisions. This type of training makes for 
efficiency in society, in politics, and in business. The kind 
of judgments that a boy uses in deciding where to throw 
the ball in a baseball game, or whether to take the chance 
or play safe, he uses twenty times in the world of practical 
affairs to every case of addition or subtraction. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Chiid 
labor stultifies the child. There is no mental stimulus that 
is more intense than that which the boy feels when he 
represents his school or college on the baseball or foot- 
ball team. Thousands are looking on, very likely, and 
watching his every movement; success means applause and 
hero worship which is immediately bestowed, while fail- 
ure brings instant criticism. If there is any occasion in 
life that can quicken a sluggish intellect, it is this. 

GO 10 THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

[A letter which Superintendent J. M. Gwinn sent to 
the parent of every cighth grade graduate who 
was rot planning to attend the High School. | 

Your son wiil complete the eighth grade and be 
ready for the High School or the Trade School next 
September. Nothing should be permitted to come 
between him and his chance for an education. You 
know and appreciate the fact that a good education 
is the best gift you can make your son, for money may 
come and money too often goes, but the trained mind 
and heart and hand will be his to have and to hold 
through lite. Faducation helps one to earn a living 
and enjoy living. 

Proof is everywhere that even if making money 1s 
the only object that more education pays. When this 
fact is joined with the facts of better living, social and 
Civic position and influence and ability to serve one’s 
self and community, state and country, the great im- 
portance of a good education is evident. 

You know your boy and the situation surrounding 
him ard know what course he should take. It is al- 
Ways safe to say that the more general education he 
can get before taking up his vocational education the 
better, so other things being equal, the first choice 
would be the college entrance course in the High 
School. A college education is a fine preparation for 
leadership in business, industry or a_ profession. 
Shorter courses leading to business are gzven in the 
commercial department of the High School and for 
the trades and industries in the Trade School. A list 
of the courses ofiered is inclosed. 

One of the largest values one receives from going to 


the High, Trade School and College is the opportunity 
to make friends with other boys and young men from 
all parts of the city and country. These acquaintances 
and friendships often prove of great aid to later suc- 
cess in life, for it matters not how able one is, if he 
has not friends and acquaintances distributed over 
the whole city or state his chances for success are 
small. 

If your son feels that he must go to work rather 
than go to the high or trade school, | trust he may be 
willing to talk this matter over with his teacher or 
principal before reaching a final decision. Some way 
may be found to help him over his difficulty. 

It is splendid that he has shown his worth by re- 
maining in school and by completing the course for 
the elementary schools, and | congratulate him and 
you on his success, but I do not want him to know 
that in my opinion he has just prepared himself for 
getting much greater good and satisfaction out of edu- 
cation in the higher schools. 

EXTRAVAGANT SPEECH. 

Gross exaggeration marks the common speech of 
many very good people who would be seriously ot- 
fended if one should accuse them of telling an un- 
truth. One of our exchanges gives the following inci- 
dent illustrative of this fault. 

Two young girls full of the vivacity and heedlessness 
of youth, meet in a street car. They greeted each 
other with real school-girl effusiveness, and one said 
to the other: 

“| never was so glad to see any one in my life!” 

“And I've just been dying to see you!” was the re- 
ply from the brilliant and blooming girl, wno was cer- 
tainly in the full flush of health at that moment. 

“How do you do, any how?” 

“Oh, I've a pertectly fearful cold!” 

“] nearly died with one last week.” 

“I've nearly coughed and sneezed my head off!” 

“| know. It makes one feel so perfectly wretched. 
Mamma has a horrible cold.” 

“We've been having a regular hospital at our house. 
Isn’t it horribly cold today?” 

“Fearful! | thought | should perish before the car 
came along.” 

“My feet are exactly like lumps of ice! I don't be- 
lieve that they'll ever be warm again.” 

“And only two weeks ago it was so horribly warm 
for the time of the year.” 

“I know. I thought I should smother to death one 
day in school. Have you been skating since the cold 
weather set in?’ 

“OQ yes, dozens of times. I went last night and got 
a fearful fall. I thought I should die.” 

“You'd have died laughing if you'd seen the tumble 
I got one day last week. And that, too, when there 
were about a million people looking at me. I nearly 
died, 1 was so mortified.” 

“Have you seen Mabel Reed lately?” 

“Net for ages. It’s certainly two weeks, anyhow, 
since I saw her. I am crazy to see her.” 

“So am I. And it seems like an eternity since I saw 


Helen. I'd give the world to see her. How frightfully~ 


slow this car is going. I could go faster on my: hands 
and knees.” 
“So could I. I hate to drag along so. I like to go 
like lightning.” 
And so the conversation ran on, each girl telling 
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what was certainly untrue every time she spoke. It 
is not asserting too much to say that such exaggera- 
tions are unbecoming to the Christian character, and 
if for “every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment,” 
what a reckoning there will be for those who are thus 
heedless in their common speech.—Presbyterian. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A graded list of books for children in elementary 
and junior high schools constitutes the report of the 
Elementary School Committee of the N. E. A. Library 
Department fer 1921. It will be printed by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago (at the request of 
the N. E. A. Library Department) if sufficient interest 
is expressed to justify the expense. 

The list is annotated and includes approximately 
1,080 titles arranged in three groups (a) picture books 
and easy reading books for children in grades 1 to 3; 
(b) books for fourth, fifth and sixth grade children; 
{c) books for seventh, eighth and ninth grade pupils. 
If printed with subject and title index, it will make a 
book of perhaps 224 pages which will sell for perhaps 
$1.50 or $2.00. 

The compilers were Annie S. Cutter, Cleveland; Jas- 
mine Britton, Los Angeles; Nina Brotherton, Pitts- 
burgh; Anne Eaton, New York City and Orton Lowe, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Address Charles H. Milan, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

HYDROPLANE RECORD BROKEN. 

A Loening monoplane broke the altitude record for 
hydro machines August 16, when it reached a height 
of 19,500 feet at a test conducted by the Aero Club of 
America at Port Washington, L. I. The instruments 
were sealed at the beginning of the flight by L. D'Arcy 
of the club, and when read at the club house in New 
York City showed the previous record of 9,603 feet had 
been broken by nearly 10,000 feet. 

THE DETROIT PLAN. 


Hereafter teachers will be divided into two groups 
(1) probationary, and (2) regular. The probationary 
group consists of teachers who have been in service 
less than one year and such other teachers who are 
placed in this classification because of unsatisfactory 
service. 

A probationary teacher who has rendered a year of 
satisfactory service may be given a contimuing. con- 
tract. If her service is not satisfactory a probationer 
may be dismissed at the end of one year or continued 
as probationary a second year. If service is still un- 
satisfactory such teacher must be dropped from the 
lists at the end of the second year by the superinten- 
dent. 

The regular teacher will be given a continuing con- 
tract this year and will receive each year the regular 
schedule increase for the class of position held until 
the maximum is reached, without going through the 
routine of renewing the contract annually. 

The annual institute fee will simply be deducted 
from the September check each year and save the in- 
dividual teacher the trouble of making the trip to the 
administration building to pay the required fifty cents 
or one dollar. 

Teachers who plan to resign or take leaves of ab- 
sence to pursue further professional work or on ac- 
count of poor health will be required to notify the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge at least four weeks 
before such action is contemplated. 
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A teacher with a continuing contract may be placed 
upon probation at the end of any semester if the work 
of such teacher proves unsatisfactory. 

The immediate results of this amended by-law will 
be to give permanency of tenure to deserving teachers 
and to make possible a very careful selection of new 
teachers. The old contract could be terminated at the 
end of thirty days while under the new arrangement 
a teacher will be given a probationary period of one 
year to make good deficiencies, allowing full oppor- 
tunity to return to regular standing. It will eventually 
result in higher professional sttandards, better 
teachers and better schools. 

SEVENS IN THE SCRIPTURES. 
(Columbus Dispatch.] 


It seems that the number seven has always had some 
peculiar significance. On the seventh day of the 
seventh month a holy observance was ordained to the 
children of Israel, who feasted seven days and re- 
mained seven days in tents. The seventh day was sup- 
posed to be a Sabbath, or rest for all, and at the end 


of seven times seven there was to be a jubilee. Jacob 
served seven years to win Rachel for his wife. Noah 
had seven days’ warning of the flood. Nebuchadnez- 


zar lived seven years as a beast. The Savior spoke 
seven times from the cross on which he hung seven 


hours. In Scripture there are seven resurrections men- 
tioned. In the Lord’s Prayer there are seven peti- 
tions. There were seven mysteries of the apocalypse 


revealed in the seven churches in Asia. In Revelation 
there is described seven lambs before the seven spirits 
of God, seven golden candlesticks, a book with seven 
seals, seven angels with seven trumpets. seven players, 
seven vials of wrath, seven kings, seven thunders and a 
dragon with seven heads. 


RECORD FOR PANAMA CANAL. 
11,599,214 Tons of Cargo Passed Through During Fiscal 
Year. 

A totai of 11,599,214 tons of commercial cargo was 
carried through the Panama canal during the last fiscal 
year, or twenty-three and one-half per cent. more than 
for any preceding year, while the tolls amounted to 
$11,276,890, or thirty-two and one-half per cent. more 
than for any preceding year, according to the Panama 
Canal Record. In addition government vessels which 
passed through the canal tolls free carried 453,769 tons 


of cargo. 
American, British and Japanese vessels carried 
89 per cent. of the total commercial tonnage, the 


American amounting to forty-five per cent. British to 
thirty-two and Japanese to seven per cent. The total 
number of ships passing through the canal was 2,892, 
of which 1,212 were American, 970 British, 140 Nor- 
wegian and 136 Japanese. 
THE KNOCKER. 
| Westcentre Chicagoan. | 


After God had finished making the rattlesnake, the 
toad, and the vampire, he had some awful substance 
left with which he made a knocker. 

A knocker is a two-legged animal with a cork-screw 
soul, a water-sogged brain, and a combination back- 
bone made of jelly and glue. Where other men have 
their hearts he carries a tumor of decayed principles. 

When the knocker comes down the street, honest 
men turn their backs, the angels weep tears in heaven, 
and the Devil shuts the gates of hell to keep him out. 
Wow! 
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BOOK TABLE 


FOUNDERS AND BUILDERS OF OUR NATION. 
By Helen Mehard Davidson. Chicago, and New York: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Cloth. 261 pp. 

We have never seen a more interesting, more illuminat- 
ing, more valuable biographical school book than this book 
by Miss Davidson. The choice of twenty-six men and 
women from Columbus to Jane Addams is exceedingly 
suggestive. There is nothing accidental or incidental in the 
choices. The grouping of the men and women is equally 
skilful. Under “The New Home of Liberty,” are Co- 
lumbus and William Penn. 

Under “Laying the Foundation” are Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, Washington, Robert Morris, John Paul Jones, and 
Alexander Hamilton. “Enlarging the Territory,” Clark, 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

“America at Work,” Fulton, Whitney, Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, James J. Hill and Thomas A. Edison. “Songs 
of Home and Work,” Longfellow. “A Closer Union,” 
Webster, Lee. Grant and Lincoln, “Women Builders,” 
Mary Lyon, Clara Barton, Frances E. Willard and Jane 
Addams, “A Great American,” Roosevelt. 

Miss Davidson has arranged the  subject-paragraphs 
admirably and the Administrations are most  illuminat- 
ing as well as attractive. 


PRIMER OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By F. J. 
Snell, M. A., Balliot College, Oxford. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. Cloth. 184 
pp. 

Those who are familiar with Saintsbury’s useful 
“Primer of French Literature” will be glad to make the 
acquaintance of a similar convenient handbook for Ital- 
ian. Mr. Snell gives a general view of the outstanding 
facts and features of Italian literature from the begin- 
nings down to the late nineteenth century, discussing the 
precursors and contemporaries of Dante, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, the drama, the romantic epic, the Golden 
Age (prose-writers, poets, dramatists), the Marinists and 
Arcadians, the forerunners of the Revolution, the trage- 
dians and the Meli, the Revolution and the Reaction, an: 
Romanticism and Pessimism, with a concluding chapter. 
An index of writers is provided. As might be gathered 
from the title, no attempt is made to give a complete, de- 
tailed account of Italian literature. As a helpful sum- 
mary of the main features, however, particularly gor those 
who can not read Italian, the volume has no superior in 
brevity, accuracy, and judicious comprehensiveness. 


SONGS AND TALES FROM THE DARK CONTI- 
NENT. Recorded from the Singing and Sayings of 
C. Kamba Simanco, Ndau, Portugues East Africa and 
Madekane Cele, Zulu Tribe, Natal, Zululand, South 
Africa. By Natalie Curtis. New York and Boston: 
G. Schirmer. 

Whoever specializes in music will find an exhaustless 
source of interest in these “Songs and Tales.” They are 
an entirely new “find.” Something so refreshing, so un- 
conventional, so entirely unlike anything in civilized music 
that this book is like striking a mine of new metal. 


THE EASY ROAD TO READING. Chicago and New 
York: Lyons and Carnahan. Cloth. Illustrated in 
color, PRIMER. 128 pp. FIRST READER. 160 
pp. SECOND READER.) 224 pp. THIRD 
READER. 320 pp. 

This is an attractive new revision of the popular Lyons 
and Carnahan “Easy Road to Reading Series” by Carrie 
J. Smith, formerly teacher of Methods and Supervisor 
of Practice in the Buffalo County (Wis.) Training 
School and instructor in the Department of Education of 


the River Falls (Wis.) State Normal School. The out- 
standing characteristics of the books are careful grada- 
tion, sustained interest, and charming illustrations. The 
latter are abundant, attractive, artistic, and all in color; 
they are the work of Gertrude Spaller and Mary Louise 
Spoor. Each volume has a vocabulary. One envies the 
children of today their beautiful schoolbooks, especially 
when they are not only beautiful in outward appearance, 
but beautiful in their content and their inner significance, 
as is the case with these readers. The editor and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their production. 


LA .LANGUE FRANCAISE. Grammaire l'usage 
des classes moyennes et superieures, By G. Kessen 
Buzza and E. E. Hurt. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. Cloth. 246 pages. 
This French grammar is intended for students in 

secondary schools, and is suitable for use beginning 

with the third year of high-school French, particularly 
for preparation for college. Especial attention has 
been paid to clearness of explanation and conciseness 
of arrangement. The book is wholly in French. There are 
forty-one chapters of grammar, covering all the 
rudimeats of French, with a certain amount of ad- 
vanced grammar, such as important exceptions to prin- 
ciples. No exercises of any sort are given, the work 

being purely and simply for reference purposes. A 

very full appendix of verb-paradigms and lists show- 

ing formation of the plural, of feminines, of adverbs, 
and of the numerals, is included. The book will be 
found useful in direct-method classes. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Homer E. Woodbridge. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe. 

Effective and captivating writing was never so univer- 
sally needed. 

Cold storage methods which have high repute in stan- 
dardization circles will never incubate a style of thinking 
and expression which alone finds a market, or wields in- 
fluence in this day of multiplicity of books. 

Professor Woodbridge, who has had the best of oppor- 
tunities and has made an exhaustive study of the most 
effective writings of the day, has given vitality to the most 
wholesome advice to students ambitious to succeed in lit- 
erary work, whether it be for business or pleasure. 


BEGINNERS’ FRENCH. By Anna Woods Ballard, 
assistant professor of French in Columbia University, 
in charge of French in the School of Practical Arts, 
Teachers’ College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 319 pp. 

Miss Ballard is one of the progressive leaders in French 
teaching in the United States and an experienced tex*- 
book author. This is the fourth, revised edition of her 
“Beginners’ French,” the basic book of the Scribner 
French Series, for which Professor Ballard has also 
produced “Short Stories for Oral French,” “A Phonetic 
French Reader,” and “A French Reader.’ The book st 
hand follows the Direct Method, with the inevitable modi- 
fications demanded by American conditions and the re- 
striction of time. Verbs are introduced early and stressed 
continually. The introduction on pronunciation is thor- 
ough and scientific, making adequate use of the phonetiz 
alphabet, the table of sounds according to the Vietor sys- 
tem, etc., and all the words of the French vocabulary are 
given in phonetic transcription. The exercise material is 
varied and modern, and based in the main on the excel- 
lent chart-pictures interpolated in the text. A resumé of 
French grammar, with verb-paradigms, the words and 
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music of a few songs, the usual vocabularies, and an in- 
dex are included. The volume is suitable for use by 
teachers of every shade of opinion, provided only they 
have a direct-method leaning, however slight. 


IN STORYLAND. By Ruth Irma Low. Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
175 pages. 

Miss Low has written 25 charming stories for chil- 
dren, and has illustrated them artistically in black 
and white. A few of the titles will give an idea of 
the nature of the book: The Golden Cave; Raggy 
Bear; King Frog; The Oid Iron Chest; The Man in 
the Moon; Little Gray Hen; The Magic Toad-Stool; 
Lazy Boy; The Guessing Stone; A Story of Bethle- 
hem. The style of the stories is simple, the vocabu- 
lary--properly—restricted to words of child-compre- 
hensiveness. There is a great variety in the nature 
of the stories, which increases the range of appeal of 
the collection. The book is beautifufly printed, and 
in addition to Miss Low’s fine illustrations has a 
frontispiece in colors by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 


FARINA: FRA LE CORDE D’UN CONTRABASSO. 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Elsie Schobinger, A. M., and Ethel Preston, Ph. D., 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 122 
pages. 

The University of Chicago Italian Series marches on 
from achievement to achievement. The recent pub- 
lication of “L Italia.” an introductory reader, and 
Giacosa’s drama “Tristi Amori,” is followed closely by 
this wholly satisfactory edition of Salvatore Farina’s 
story of the Alpine region of northern Italy, “Fra le 
corde d'un contrabasso.” As in the other volumes of 
the series, we nave sane, scholarly editing combined 
with excellent} mechanical features, including the in- 
dication of vowel quality and ther points of pro- 
nunciation and accentuation by differentiation of type, 
in accordance with the system developed by Professor 


E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, the 
general editor of the series. The editors have pro- 
vided an interesting introduction, bibliography, 


notes which do not dodge difficulties and at the same 
time are free from padding, and a vocabulary. Both 
text and vocabulary are printed in the Wilkins sys- 
tem, the pronunciation of all words being clearly in- 
dicated without destroying the attractive appearance 
of the printed page. Giacosa’s “Una partita a sca- 
echi” is announced for early publication in the same 
series. 

GRACE HARLOWE WITH THE AMERICAN 
ARMY ON THE RHINE. The Grace Harlowe 
Overseas Series. Jessie Graham Flower, A. M. 
The Grace Harlow Books are among the most cap- 

tivating war stories of women’s experiences that 

have been written. Jessie Graham Flower has 
struck a rich vein of literary material and she puts 
it in a smelter that runs out refined metal. She really 
makes a great book out of chapters each of which 
is a gem of a Short Story. She succeeds in creating 
adequate excitement without for a moment descend- 
ing to the lower level of trashy fiction. There is 
never a paragraph that borders on the sensational. 

There is nothing that will create a desire to be a 

freak, nothing that lowers the moral tone of any 

girl. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by C. B. Wheeler, 
M. A. New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch. Cloth. Illustrated. 596 pp. 
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This is an attractive new. school edition of one of 
Walter Scott’s best novels, dealing with the struggle of 
the Swiss cantons against Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The scene is therefore set in the same period as 
the ever-popular “Quentin Durward.” The volume is 
clearly printed on good paper, like all the Oxford publi- 
cations, and the illustrations are from originals. Besides 
the author’s introduction and notes, there are an intro- 
duction and notes by the editor. The hook is a desirable 
addition to the “English Classical Authors” series, of 
which Mr. Wheeler is the general editor. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS BY MODERN AUTHORS. Edited 
by Helen Louise Cohen, Ph. D., Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Many circumstances have conspired to create, as never 
before in America, a passion for play writing. The 
“scenario” has brought a wholly unparalleled market for 
popular plays, and Helen Louise Cohen has prepared a 
book for which a multitude of new writers have been 
looking longingly. Sixty pages are devoted to advice 
and instruction in the art of playmaking. Then in 350 
pages, there are “One-Act Plays” by Booth Tarkington, 
Ernest Dowson, Oliphant Down, Percy Mackaye, A. A. 
Milne, Harold Brighouse, Augusta Gregory, Jeannette 
Marks, John Millington Synge, Lord Dunsany, Stark 
Young, Lady Alix Egerton, Maurice Maeterlinck, Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody, and John Galsworthy. 
MILTON: POETRY AND PROSE. With Essays by 

Johnson, Hazlitt, and Macaulay. Edited, with an in- 

troduction, by A. M. D. Hughes, with notes by variors 

scholars. New York: Oxford University Press, 

American Branch. Cloth. Frontispiece. 250 pp. 

This attractive little book contains in one volume ex- 
tracts from Johnson’s Life of Milton, Hazlitt’s Lecture 
on Shakespeare and Milton, and Macaulay's Essay on 
Milton, together with selections from Milton's prose and 
poetry. All the Milton favorites are represented: 
L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas, On the Morn- 
ing of Christ's Nativity, To the Nightingale, On His 
Blindness, selections from Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained, and Samson Agonistes, and extracts from the 
prose Areopagitica and The Reason of Church-Govern- 
ment. The printingef the book is excellent, the editing 
thorough and competent. It is a convenient approach to 
the great poet. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Contents of the New Testament.” By Haven 
McClure.—“A Manual of the Mechanics of W riting.” By 
Raymond Woodbury Pence: New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Choosing A Career.” By Orison Swett Marden. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Castiron Culver and Other Stories 
By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 
lishers. 

“Handbook of Meteorology.” By Jacques W. Redway. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

“Principles and Problems of Government.” By Charles 


New 


About Schools.” 
W. Bardeen Pub- 


Grove Haines and Bertha Moser Haines. New York: 
Hearver and Brothers. 
“Effective Expression.” By Charles Elbert Rhodes, 


A. M. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company. 

“The Belief in God and Immortality.” By James H. 
Leuba. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

i. Project Curriculum.” By Margaret Elizabeth 
Wells. Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Caesar's Gallic War—Books 6 and 7.” By R. W. 
Livingstone and C. EF. Freeman.—‘“Sallust—The Jugur- 
thine War.” By H. E. Butler. Oxford: At The Claren- 
don Press. 


— 
Oculists and Physicians 
HAY Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Rem 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciess 


and aranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Ba 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested? 
writs for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMP 
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Why Graduate 


A Talk With Boys and Girls 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


The reasons why every boy and girl 
should graduate from high school 
clearly and convincingly put in a 
16-page pamphlet—pocket size. 

Many superintendents have ordered 
these for distribution. One chamber 


of commerce in Texas ordered 5,000 
copies. 


Single copies 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 
ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
423 West 120th St., New York City 


the Standard 
Remington 


Remington 
Portable 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway 


Branches Everywhere 


rd from 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both ref ing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


G48 5-18 


OU don’t have to teach your fingers 

all over again when you write on the 
Remington Portable. It has the same 
Writing Keyboard as any standard ma- 
chine—no shifting for figures. 


This in itself makes for increased speed 
and efficiency. 


Compact—fits in a case only four inches 
high. Beautiful in appearance and does 
beautiful work. Strong and sturdy, like 
every Remington. 


This intimate little companion will save 
your time, save your doilars and lighten 
the burden of all your writing tasks. 


Price, complete with case, 


$60in U.S. A.; $85 in Canada 


New York 
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This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 

1 interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be sigmed to secure 
imsertion. . 


pm Meetings to be Held 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

Colorado Education Association:— 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary; H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 


NOVEMBER 

3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
Association, Huntington, W. 
ya. 

10-12: New England Association of 

School Superintendents at State 
House, Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 
burg. 


DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 
JANUARY, 1922 
11-14: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 

42d St., New York. 


> 


CALIFORNIA. 


NATIONAL CITY. Guy Hudgins 
of San Maleo high school becomes 
superintendent in this city. He is a 
graduate of the University of Arkan- 
sas, with a Master’s Degree from the 
University of California. He has 
also had a year’s work at Yale. 

OAKLAND. Five citizens of Oak- 
land who have made up a Board Ex- 
penditure Committee of the school 
board have resigned feeling that they 
are unable to continue their services 
any longer. The Oakland Enquirer 
comments editorially as follows :— 

“These gentlemen have given Oak- 
land and its schools excellent and 
wholly unpaid service for many 
months. They have made large pur- 
chases of needed school sites at the 
lowest possible cost. Not even a 
whisper of those scandals which so 
often arise in connection with such 
transactions has been heard concern- 
ing their work. They can rest as- 
sured that their service is appreciated 
by all good judgments, and that the 
regret is general that it is not to be 
continued.” 


GEORGIA. 


J. O. Martin, state supervisor of 
schools of Georgia, recently made a 
survey of the school building procram 
in the state and replies to his question- 
naires from 117 superintendents 
brought out the following facts :— 

(1) That the majotity of superin- 
tendents are permitting © schoolhouses 


to be constructed without approved 
plans. 

(2) That the health and convenience 
and safety of the children and teach- 
ers not being guarded by the superin- 
tendents. 

(3) That a great deal of money is 
being spent for a very small number 
of plans. 

Mr. Martin suggests: The employ- 
ment of a state school architect and 
a specifying how all buildings 
shall be constructed with reference to 
light, heat, ventilation, stairs, fire 
escapes, etc. 


ILLINOIS. 

EVANSTON. Superimiendent 
Nichols is reported to be experiment- 
ing this season with schools in which 
there will be no home work, and no 
examinations. His endeavor will be 
to train children to think and reason 
rather than to try to cram their minds 
with facts. In doing this he will em- 
ploy music, athletic games, and other 
agencies which have not here‘ofore 
been a part of the school course. 

The Evanston school will ne opened 
at &.30 in the morning, and will not 
close its doors until 10 p. m. But the 
pupil will not remain under super- 
vision all of this time. Classes will 
cease at 3.30. After that time ‘he 
other forms of development will be- 
gin, presumably with a lull at the din- 
ner hour. this school the 
pupils may go home at any hour their 
parents wish them to. They may bring 
their parents with them to the night 
classes, for the school is to be made 
a neighborhood affair, in which older 
persons may take part in the study of 
language, music, and the dramatic art. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Citizens on Sep- 
tember 13 had an opportunity to fiie 
any objections they may have to the 
budget proposed by the school board. 
The budget for the year 1922 will to- 
tal over $9,000,000. In this way the 
people whose money is being spent 
will at least have an opportunity to get 
thoroughly acquainted with the ne- 
cessities of the city schools and see 
how the money is expended. 


KENTUCKY. 

If the school amendment passes 
this fall the Governor will have the 
power to appoint nine members of a 
State Board of Education. The Gov- 
ernor, a Republican, already 
signified his intention of appointing 
five Democrats and four Republicans. 
This is taken to mean that he wishes 
to take the schools out of politics. 
This board when appointed will have 
the power to appoint a state superin- 
tendent of schools and to supervise 
his actions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. A course in conversa- 
tional French will be given this winter 
by the state division of university ex- 
tension and the first session of the 
course will be held in the lecture hall 
at the Boston Public Library on Sep- 
tember 27. There will be two elemen- 
tary sections, one meeting at 4:45 
o’clock in the afternoon, the other at 
8 in the evening. Captain Andre 
Morise, former mgmber of the French 
military mission in this country and 
now professor of French literature at 
Harvard, will conduct the classes. 


HINGHAM. Jacob Osborn San- 
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born ‘died September 15 at the tiane 
ot his niece, Mrs. Archie Hill, in 
Loudon, N. H. Mr. Sanborn was 
bern in Loudon, the son of Daniei 
and Ada (Moore) Sanborn, July 5, 
1x40, and was eighty-one years, two 
months and five days old. He wa3 
a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
lor many years principal of the high 
school at Hingham, Mass. 
WILLIAMSTOWN. The institute 
ot politics held at Williams College 
this year for the first time was made 
possible through the generosity of 
Bernard M. Baruck well known in 
financial New York. Its purpose is to 
call together the statesmen of the 
world for consultation and __ inter- 
change of views purely in an unofheial 
capacity. This recent meeting is the 
first of three annual meetings which 
it is intended to hold, all of which Mr. 
Baruck is making possible. The idea 
seems to be to break down provinial- 
ism of ideas or of politics in these 
days when national problems are so 
much nearer being international. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The following is the balance of the 
resolutions passed by the Mississippi 
Teacher’s Association and continued 
from last week :— 

24. Support of 
educational bill. 
Support of Fess educational 

lil. 

26. Better representation in the N. 
E. A. and the practice of boards who 
send their heads of schools to the na- 
tional meeting of this body. 

27. Continuation schools for pupils 
above the age of fourteen. 

28. Higher minimum requirements 
for teaching. 

29. Teachers’ pension and _ retire- 
ment system. 

30. Professional preferment and 
scale of higher pay for teachers ac- 
cording to college hours, educational 
training and ability. 

31. Rural school supervisors to 
help the teachers in their work. 

32. Proportionately higher salaries 
for teachers who attend leading sum- 
mer schools and earn credits thereim, 
this being the best method of teacher 
and school improvement. 

33. Better summer normals _ for 
those who are unable to go to college, 
the normals to be conducted by ex- 
perts selected by a committee com- 
posed of the state superintendent and 
the members of the state department 
of education and five leading educa- 
tors. 

34. Trained, expert, efficient teach- 
ers for every schoolroom, with condi- 
tions under which they may do their 
best work. 

35. Not less than two years or 
thirty college hours in a standard col- 
lege or normal college required of 
every grade teacher as ultimate aim. 

36. No high school teacher em- 
ployed who has not secured a bach- 
elor’s degree earned by four full 
years’ of work at a standard college 
or university of recognized standing, 
as an ultimate aim. é 

37. The president and executive 
committee of the Mississippi Teach 
Association may investigate cases of 
arbitrarv dismissal of sunerintendents 
and teachers, and should this he found 
to be without good cause, and the lo- 
cal hoard refuse co-operation m 
remedying, to publish the facts to the 
profession and to the public. Dis- 
graceful cases of this kind have oc- 
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SPRINGFIELD 


THE FIGHT ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition | 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS | 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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curred, to the great detriment of the 
schools affected, the children of which 
suffer while squabbling is going on 
and during a long period of readjust- 
ment. 

38. The president and executive 
committee of the Mississippi Teach- 
ers’ Association to investigate cases 
of the violation of the code of pro- 
fessional ethics by school people, such 
as jumping contracts, undermining 
another member, seeking places by 
unprofessional means, etc., and pub- 
lish the facts to the profession and 
the public. 

39. Standards of scholarship and 
eligibility which must be met by a!l 
schools and contestants in match 
games or athletic events. 

40. Endorsement of the work 
which has been done by Hi-Y., Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. in the schools; 
also the endorsement of the efforts of 
the American Legion in its efforts to 
secure from the government better 
and more prompt relief for the sick 
and otherwise disabled veterans of 
the great war. 


MISSOURI. 


The legislature has than 
doubled the educational appropriation 
of four years ago. During the cur- 
rent year the schools of the state will 
receive $4,461,550.17, which Superin- 
tendent Baker shows to be sixty-six 
per cent. more than the appropriations 
of two years ago. 

A substantial increase in the aid for 
rural districts has been made, this 
allotment having been raised from 
$129,333 last year to $144,462 for 1921. 
Superintendent Baker believes that 
this increase will enable every strug- 
gling rural school to have an eight 
months’ term and give to the boys and 
girls in the “weaker” sections approxi- 
mately the. same advantages as those 
attending schools in the more popu- 
lous and prosperous districts. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The registration 
figures for all day schools and the at- 
tendance of pupils on September 14 
have been made public by City Super- 
intendent William L. Ettinger. The 
total registry in the five boroughs is 
909,658, an increase of 53,545 over 
September 15, 1920, and of 51,677 over 
June 30, 1921. 


Manhattan shows an_ increase of 
14,042 and Brooklyn 16,466 over last 
September in the elementary schools, 
and the high school increase in all 
boroughs is 12,480, The attendance is 
given as 838,509 in all day schools, an 
increase in Manhattan of 18,588 and 
in Brooklyn of 21,880 in the elemen- 
tary schools over September 15, 1920, 
and over June 30, 1921, of 13,913 in 
Manhattan and 17,178 in Brooklyn. 
The increase in all high schools over 
September 15, 1920, is 12,792 and over 
June 30, 1921, of 14,136. 

The part time pupils number, in ele- 
mentary and high schools, 126,105, 
This is an increase of 5,747 im Man- 
hattan, 3,097 in the Bronx and 2,528 
in Brooklyn over September 15, 192), 
in the elementary schools, and 26,755 
in all the high schools. The high 
school increase over June 30, 1921, is 
10,842. 

President Prall of the board of 
education, referring to the report, 
said 

“The increase over September of 
last year in elementary schools is 40,- 
288, the increase in high schools is 
12,480, in training schools. 243, and in 
vocational schools 534, making a total 
in all day schools of 53,545. Such a 
large increase is unparalleled in the 
history of the city school system. 

“The greatest increase ever shown 
before was 36,000, in 1914; the aver- 
age increase for the last nine years is 
18,500 per annum, while the increase 
this year, being 53,545, shows the 
registration for September, 1921, to 
be 35,045 above the average. 

“In the elementary schools the 
registration this year over September 


last year is 40,388, while the increase 
in part time over the same period is 
only 13,093, which shows conclusively 
the extent to which relief has been 
given by the new school buildings built 
by this administration, and to the care- 
ful organization of classes through- 
out the city. 

“The high schools show a tremend- 
ous increase, the percentage being 
greater than in the elementary schoois, 
This has compelled the increase in 
part time in the high schools to 35,230, 
as compared with 22,638 in June and 
6,495 in September last year. 

“The increase from September to. 
June is due to a new method ot count- 
ing part time by which many thouszad 
students formerly classified on double 
session are now reported as on part 
time. 

“I am informed that new e.emen- 
tary school buildings to be opened 
before the end of the year will relieve 
this part-time situation to the extent 
of 32,400. 

“I have been assured by Superin- 
tendent of School Buildings Snyder 
that work is proceeding 01 fourteen 
additional school buildings, which 
will further reduce part time. Con- 
tracts also will be let within the next 
few months providing for nine new 
elementary schools or adl-tions and 
two new high schools, which will give 
further relief.” 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Health education is a big 
factor in the curriculum of the 
schools of this city. As a part of the 


THE ARLO PLAN 


A Kind Note from Amherst, Mass. 


I distributed the set of books “Clematis,” by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb, one after- 
noon to my forty-five Fourth Grade pupile—a & yrs.toil3 yrs., and for half-an-hour 
they were lost to anything else. I think I could have heard a pin drop atany time. 

It was almost impossible to get them to do anything but read that 
afternoon, and pupils remained in their seats after school to read, some of them nearly 


half-an-hour. 


at every opportunity throngh the day. 
seemed t6 have. 


For two or three days after that it was ‘Clematis’ the first thing in the morning and 

I must confess that I had much the same feeling about the book that the children 

| tor 4th or Sth grades for Sra or 4th atades 
SS Cents Cents 60 Cents 

By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. - 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Reston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Syracuse, N, Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years 0 


Established 1890 


f successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


health program an experiment in 
teaching graded lessons in food and 
nutrition has been carried on in one 
of the schools. Lessons are pepared 
and taught in each grade by a <pecial 
teacher trained in dietetics. 

With the smaller children the food 
and dietetic facts taught are simple 
and entirely within the comprehension 
of the child. Foods are class:ne| ac- 
cording to their use in the body, and 
the names of all the foods commg in 
each class are learned by the children 
through games, stories, and colored 
food pictures cut from magazines. 
Charts and posters of food grotps 
are made by the children with col- 
ored pictures. After they have 
learned to classify foods, they are 
taught to build up simple, well-bal- 
anced meals on the cisssificaticn 
learned. 

The older children also ‘earn 
through interesting devices to classify 
foods and properly balanced 
meals. After they have ‘earned to 
plan meals with regard to food nu- 
trients, they learn to check up their 
menus for caloric quantities. 

COLUMBUS. The school year 
opens with 32,000 pupils in the public 
schools and 5,000 in the parochial 
schools. The public schools are over- 
crowded, and the need of additional 
school accommodations makes a prob- 
lem that is pressing for solution. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Newspapers 
are to be used as the basis for a 
course of study in the Philadelphia 
public schools. Items referring to the 
commerce and industries of foreien 
nations will be taken as the text for 
instruction in the trade relationships 
of the United States. This course is 
to be established because of the 
ignorance of pupils regarding current 
affairs. 

PITTSBURGH. The total en- 
rollment of the summer session at 
the University of Pittsburgh was 
nearly 1,400. About one-half of 


this number was in the School of 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


Education. This represents an in- 
crease of more than seventy per 
cent. over last year. 

SUNBURY. A new ward build- 
ing has been erected at a cost of 
$127,000. The high school has been 
remodeled and enlarged at an ex- 
pense of about $150,000. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. The statistical re- 
port of the public schools of Nashville 
for the scholastic year 1920-1921 gives 
some interesting data. 

The scholastic population of Nash- 
ville—that is young people from 6 to 
21 years—is 34,655. The number ot 
pupils enrolled last year was 20,122, 
but the average daily attendance was 
only 16,491. The total number of the 
teaching corps, excluding the suverin- 
tendent, was 421. The total expense 
for the schools in 1920-21 was $595,- 
814.81. 

The progress made in the schools 
for three years past, as shown in the 
report of Superintendent H. C. 
Weber, shows that the enrollment has 
increased 2,623. The per cent. of at- 
tendance on “Number belonging to 
school” has increased from 92.22 to 
95.31, and the per cent. of tardiness 
has been reduced from .166 to 075. 
Professor Weber says these results 
have been accomplished by the untir- 
ing efforts of the teachers to create in 
the pupils an interest in their work. 
The superintendent lays special stress 
on the increase of attendance in total 
enrollment, which was 6.98. The fol- 
lowing statement is of special inter- 
est :— 

While the average per cent. of in- 
crease of all salaries has been 21.(4,. 
it is of importance to note that the 
salaries of the grade teachers, which 
were abnormally low, have increased 
—the minimum, sixty per cent.; the 
maximum, thirty-one per cent. While 
the salaries paid the Nashville teach- 
ers are not yet what I feel sure you 
would like them to be, yet it is a fact 
that positions in the Nashville schools 
are sought as desirable. This is ac- 
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counted for by what are commonly 
called “favorable working conditions” 
—to-wit, sick teachers only lose such 
part of their pay as is necessary to 
supply substitutes; the teachers, after 
a probationary period, are placed on a 
regular list where there is no anxiety 
concerning competition with outside 
applicants annually. To add to these 
two very just and comfortable ar- 
rangements, the educational board has 
provided a plan of pensions to be paid 
tor by taxation, and not, as in many 
places, taken in whole or in part from 
the teacher’s salary. The board has 
also in contemplation carrying group 
imsurance on the employes. All of 
these things together make the Nash- 
ville corps of teachers a very happy 
body. It is rare now that any com- 
plaint from any of them is heard. 


WISCONSIN. 

The following gives the main facts 
about the Teachers’ Pension Fund. 
Further information may be had from 
the secretary of Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Teachers are divided into three 
classes, A, B and C. 

Those in class A are those who 
were on July 6, 1921, members of, or 
entitled to a benefit from, the teachers’ 
insurance or retirement fund. 

Class B_ includes senior teachers 
employed in the public schools, the 
normal schools or the university, af- 
ter this act takes effect, (July 7, 1921) 
who prior to the taking effect of this 
act were teachers in any of the said 
schools but were not members of the 
teachers’ insurance and_ retirement 
fund. 

(Senior teachers are those teachers 
who shall have arrived at the twenty- 
fifth birthday on the first day of July 
preceding. ) 

_ Class C. All members not included 
in class A or class B. 

“Sec. 42.40. Each Senior teacher 
shall make a ‘Required Deposit’ in the 
retirement deposit fund eaual to five 
per cent. of all compensation of such 
member for service as a teacher per- 
formed after the taking effect of this 
act. Any member, or any person on 
behalf of any member, may at any 
time as he shall elect make additions 
to any such required deposits. All 
amounts deposited by or on behalf of 
any teacher shall be held for the bene- 
fit of the individual teacher in the re- 
tirement deposit fund for the purpose 
of providing an annuity or other bene- 
fit as provided in this act.” 

Each month each school board is to 
keep out five cents on each dollar of 
salary due each senior teacher, to be 
paid into the pension fund for her. 
Certain reports are required to be 
made to the board in charge of the re- 
tirement fund, and it is exnected that 
blanks for such renort will be sent 
out soon by the retirement board for 
the use of the different districts. 
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The retirement board is also to send 
blanks to teachers on which they are 
to report some information required 
by the board. 

The state then adds certain amounts 
to the sum kept out of the teacher’s 
salary, to be kept for that teacher’s 
benefit, the amounts depending on 
promptness of the teacher’s report 
and what her wages are and her 
teaching experience. Each member 
is also credited each year with some 
interest on her account, at the rate of 
four per cent. 

“Section 42.48. A member may ap- 
ply at any time to the retirement 
board having jurisdiction, on a form 
furnished by it, for a benefit. The 
board shall determine the benefit to 
be paid to the member.” The benefits 
may be in a single payment or in the 
form of an annuity, and may be paid 
to the teacher or to some beneficiary 
of the teacher, and according to the 
directions of the teacher. 

Some other payments are required 
of the teacher according to the sal- 
aries she has had and the sort of pay- 
ments she expects from the board in 
the future. These are to be deter- 
mined by consultation with the board 
in charge of her pension fund. 

The condition of the rural schools 
of Wisconsin is set forth in the bi- 
ennial report of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, the last 
report by C. P. Cary after serving as 
head of the state public school sys- 
tem for nineteen years. “The condi- 
tion of the one-teacher rural school 
today,” the report says, “is not much 
different in many respects from what 
it was thirty years ago.” 

“The pupil in -‘one-room’ districts 
is not receiving a ‘fair deal,’ says the 
report. This is substantiated by a 
report on a rural school survey made 
by Professor Mabel Carney of Co- 
lumbia University. “The rural child’s 
chance of getting an education is little 
better than half that afforded the city 
child,” she says, and the rural child’s 
chance for a high school education 
is one-sixth the child’s. 

The rural school is the means of 
education for a third of Wisconsin’s 
children. According to the superin- 
tendent’s report, of 7,249 elementary 
schools in the state, classed as county 
schools, as_ distinguished from city 
schools, 6,606 are rural schools. The 
enrollment in the rural schools is 33.4 
per cent., one-third of the total enroll- 
ment in the state. There are 104 
schools, complete school units, with 
five children each or fewer, and 511 
more with six to ten children. A total 
of 3,952 schools have an enrollment of 
less than twenty-five pupils. 

Rural school consolidation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cary is “the only way” to 
give the farmer’s children adequate 
school facilities. 


GREGG SHORTHAND ABROAD. 


John Robert Gregg, originator of 
the Gregg system of shorthand and 
an author of many books on commer- 
cial subjects arrived recently, after 
making a tour of France and England. 
In France, Mr. Gregg said, the busi- 
ness people have not yet fully realized 
the Possibilities of shorthand. They 
regard it as an accomplishment, and 
take much less advantage of it than 
we do. He said the principal object 
of his trip was to approve the French 
version of his shorthand system, which 
will be adopted there shortly by sev- 
eral large schools. 
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by wire take care of teachers who are now available. On September § 
APPOINTME NTS we received in the morning mail a call from a southern New York 
town for an English teacher to begin at once. In the same mail we had the registra- 
tion of a teacher who apparently fitted the place and the salary better than any one 
else on our list. We immediately called her by telephone, found the locality 
particularly appealed to her, and asked her to get in touch with the superintendent. 
We also telephoned him and gave him her BY telegram and began work on the 12th. On 
references. On the 9th she was — September 12 a young woman just graduated 
from normal called upon us. e_ had placed her twice previously in rural work and 
were confident of her success. We wired a Long Island school whose principal 
had telegraphed for two grade teachers, and on the 16th she received ber appoint- 
ment by telegram. Similar experiences await other teachers who let us WIRE. 
know in September and (October that they are ready to accept appointment by 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole.; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Becommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: Pp introduces to Colleges, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teacherf and bas filled hua- 


Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If 


If you need 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Between and S6th Sueets Tegister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MuULFoRD. Pros. free to school officials, 


\ TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 

no registration fee charged. 
3246 Chestnut St., 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. | 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEA 
Manager, 


Long Distance Telephone 
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September 22, 1921 


For 


1. You will be*paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keeps vou from 
your work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. | 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


Ped 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump | 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 


- Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- | 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With weil known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


Teachers Casualty 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


Underwriters 


Name 
#1 T.C.U. Bldg. _—_Lincoln, Neb. 


“his coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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